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| FOR tHe CHRISTMAS 
ENTERTAINMENT 


The Giant Christmas Book 1.00 
Christmas Concerts and 
Programs 
Easy Programs for 
Christmas 
Christmas Festival Book 
Tiny Tots’ Christmas Book .55 


For description of the above and a 
fine selection of Christmas Plays, 
refer to my Play and Entertainment 
Catalog No. 31A—we will gladly mail 
a copy. 

CHRISTMAS PACKAGE 


Stories, Verses, Songs, Suggestions 
and Patterns for Gift Making, etc. 


Postpaid 35c. 


CHRISTMAS POSTCARDS TO COLOR 
Twenty-four cards in pkg., 
Postpaid 25c 


F. E. OSBORNE 


Alberta’s Largest School Supply House 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 


Empress and 
Carlton Hotels 


Calgary’s Two Popular 
Priced Hotels 


Dining Room Service 
Telephone in Every Room 


Reservations: 


M1141 — M4651 





l 
| A New School Edition of 


| WHAT EVERY 
WOMAN KNOWS 


By J. M. BARRIE 


70c 
. 


Here is a new Canadian school 
edition of a popular stage and 
screen play which appeals to 
students and provides a splen- 
did introduction to the reading 
of other modern plays. It has 
been reset in clear, readable 
type and is bound in sturdy 
cloth boards. If you are look- 
ing for a modern play for use 





with your classes this term, 
we suggest you examine a copy. 


Ample stock is available 
ea 


Teachers of English are invited 
to write for a copy of the 1945- 
46 edition of our catalogue of 
English texts and Library 
Books, “What Shall We Read 
Next Year?” 


CLARKE, IRWIN & 
COMPANY LTD. 


480 University Ave., Toronto 2 
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EDITORIAL 


FALL CONVENTIONS 


E are on wheels these days making the rounds of the Province 
by way of the Fall Conventions. There is some compensation 
for the dislocation of office work resulting from being in one’ 

day and out for three or four days, in that the General Secretary is 
able not only to meet and greet the teachers in Convention assembled, 
but also to chat individually with scores of teachers who reveal what 
is in their minds and relieve themselves of their grouches and opinions 
regarding personal and professional difficulties. 
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S one would expect, the status of teachers—their relations with 

school boards, pupils and public—is uppermost in their minds. 

However, there are certain specific matters which more prom- 
inently than others seem to burden the minds of the teachers. 


First of all, they seem to be getting a little bit tired of being told 
from Parnassus’ Heights that teaching is the noblest of all professions; 
that the teacher is the cornerstone of democracy—patriotism, loyalty, 
ethical conduct, etc.—and that the really “born” teacher does not teach 
just for his pay check. In other words, “Take no thought for your 
life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, 
what ye shall put on.” Of course, teachers do not dispute these things: 











in their hearts they know them to be true. On the other hand, as one 
wise one put it: “That is all right, but they’ve just got to stop expecting 
a symphony orchestra for the price of a juke box.” Just as true, isn’t it? 


There is a bitter sense of grievance because in a Province where 
surplus wealth is abundant (as, for example, is evidenced by money 
being spent by the tens of millions on liquor, entertainment, investment 
in victory bonds, etc.) teachers are told there isn’t the wherewithal to 
finance a reasonable standard of education for all boys and girls, nor 
to provide a respectable standard of living for those who are called 
upon to nurture the mind of the young adolescent, the future citizen of 
the Province. Not just the odd teacher, but almost every one without 
exception, is resentful that when teachers seek better homes for them- 
selves, better schools and better equipment for their children, and 
release from the prospect of penury when they leave teaching after a 
life of self-sacrifice and devotion to their charges, they are told that 
Pit would like to do better for all, but just where is the money coming 
rom?” 


E teachers have brains enough to see that the machinery for 

producing the wherewithal to better the educational system of 

the boys and girls, and to provide a reasonable standard of com- 
fort and security for themselves, is creaking and inadequate. However, 
it must be stated in all seriousness and sincerity that the teachers have 
their professional job to do—that is the main object of their existence; 
nor have they the right nor the power to provide the machinery for 
securing the wherewithal to do this job right. It is the duty of the 
publicly-elected representatives of the people, and not of the teachers, 
to develop the machinery for providing the wherewithal. Nevertheless, 
leading educationists with the support.and collaboration of the teachers 
have done more than a little by way of research, and at the expenditure 
of their own money, energy and study, to point the way to better 
educational financing. 


FTER all, neither the Government nor the School Boards, parents 

and public have a right to expect happy, contented. schools and 

teachers in their midst when they want something really worth- 
while but want it for little or nothing. This reminds us of a story told 
some time ago by a distinguished guest of the teachers of Alberta, who 
travelling through the broad acres of fertile productive lands of this 
Province, viewing the oil fields, coal fields; and other mineral wealth and 
resources, remarked casually, “My, to think there should be any ques- 
tion as to whether this Province is able to develop and maintain a 
system of education second to none on this continent.” He followed this 
remark with a story about how years ago he attended a picnic 
with some boys in a very scenic part of his Province by the sea, where 
an old pioneer had cleared about an acre of land, which at the time was 
covered with fruit trees bearing luscious plums, apples and pears, and 
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as the boys landed beside the floating wharf they made tracks for the 
fruit, and the old pioneer called from the house, “Hi, there! Say, you 
haven’t paid for the plums.” Perhaps the analogy applies here. The 
public have paid for the bricks and mortar, for the lumber and plaster, 
for the desks, etc., of the school, and they have paid for someone to 
occupy the school and to teach the course of studies laid down by 
the Department of Education. In the majority of cases, of course, they 
will get some fruit in the way of ethical, professional regard on the part 
of the teacher for the welfare of the pupils, but under present circum- 
stances the “plums” are just not being paid for. A case in point: Teach- 
ers have a prospect of getting only $30 a month as a pension, for which 
they have paid one-half themselves, but have paid again and again 
in years of devoted service. What a reward! This certainly is no “plum.” 
When the teacher-veterans returning all too often if asked when they 
are coming back to teaching say, “Well, it is just too bad, but I have got 
to look at this thing in a hard-headed way. Teaching—what is there in 
it?” Because they know the answer, they just don’t intend to come back. 


And so we know: the answers to “Why Alberta schools are closed by 
the hundred.” Pa: 


* 


Suggested Guide for Preparing Candidates for 
| Public Speaking 
E. McKee, B.A., Mundare 


A. MATERI AL: 40% : Voice: pronunciation, enunciation, 


POINTS TO CONSIDER— 

Selection of Material: suitability, use 
of quotations and illustrations ir- 
relevant data. 

General Plan: well organized, rambl- 
ing, lack of unity. 

Length of Speech: satisfactory, too 
short, too long. 

Introduction: clear, suitable, vague, 
none. 

Conclusion: strong, weak, ordinary. 

Interest: interesting, common, boring, 
motonous. 

Grammar: sequence, common errors, 
slang. 

Choice of words: vivid, common, worn- 
out phrases, colorful. 

Style: poetical, grand, common. 


B. DELIVERY: 60% 
POINTS TO CONSIDER— 
Familiarity with Topic: Use of notes, 
headings. 
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modulation (high pitched), natural, 
jerky, monotonous, unnatural. 


Posture: approach to audience, posi- 
tion of hands, naturalness of man- 
ner. 


Manner: pleasing, abrupt, mechanical, 
hurried, flat, forceful. 


Sincerity: convincing, cynical, artifi- 
cial, unnatural, strained. 


Confidence: confident, at ease, excited, 
nervous. 


Clearness: distinct, blurred, inaudible. 


Audience Response: eager, interested, 
attentive, inattentive, bored. 


Have the student speak and then 
discuss these points with him and the 
class. He can then revise his speech 
and delivery on a definite basis. This 
outline is also useful in judging pub- 
lic speaking. 





GAIN and again, teachers tell us how 
fascinated their children are with 
Ipana’s cardboard tooth model. And 
better attention from them means a 
smoother-running programme for you. 


That is just what Ipana’s 5-Way Plan 
was designed for—programmes that 
achieve the highest possible effective- 
ness in teaching better dental. health. 





How to brush teeth correctly 
is easily learned through 


Ipana’s 5-Way Dental Care Plan! 


“| find your material very helpful_and the children 
enjoy the lessons,” says an Alberta Teacher. 







Along with the tooth model, teachers 
praise Ipana’s Dental Health Certificate, 
the “Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart, 
hygiene record sheets and the teacher’s 
outline for building a successful dental 
health programme. 


These units complete the Ipana 5-Way 
Plan, which is yours for the asking. Send 
for these free teaching aids today. 


A Product of Bristol-Myers—Made in Canada 
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Send today for Ipana’s 5-Way Plan fora 
et eS OL Tal el Malti t Mm acele leet wd) s 


classroom use, including an amazing 
cardboard model of teeth for easy 


demonstration. Use coupon below. 


Attractive four-colour Dental Larger-than-life-size model of a 
Health Certificates for awardingto set of teeth with D.D. tooth brush 
your pupils. for dental care demonstrations. 


Coloured wall chart 8-point Class Hygiene Teacher’s Folder, 
entitled, “Why do Record(holdsrecords ‘Use This 5-Way Plan 
teeth ache?” for 20 children.) for Dental Health.” 





Cee eee —_ eee Te oc Len Ye eee SE nes eee Tee ee 


» FILL IN THIS COUPON COMPLETELY—AND MAIL IT NOW! i 
1 Bristol-Myers Co. of Canada Limited. i 
1 Educational Dept. B8, 3035 St. Antoine Street, Montreal, Que. \ 
1 Please send me Ipana’s New.5-Way Plan for Dental Health which includes: 1 
' ©Wall Chart *New Teacher’s Folder 1 
I ®Model of Teeth and D.D. *Dental Certificates I 
l tooth brush for demon- ®Class Hygiene Records \ 
i strating gum massage. ; 
es a oe conic aes nat Se meatal gat pecan tacecene rasdeolarecatietag ovemsasnastoons i 
1 Name of School ; 
} School Address ' 
: reac nisi tie aca gacsarspigassxsecxestevnuianecinassnsions ' 





RET osc cssocgiccasrsdpccusapctsoagstpeeeneveres 
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‘Not long ago I attended the Fall 
Convention of our Local Association. 
A few days previously I had also 
visited for half a day at a neighbour- 
ing Convention. The attendance of 
teachers at both of these places was 
not as large as it has been in past 
years, but when one made allowance 
for the closed schools and for those 
that are under the supervision of 
Correspondence School instructors, 
it was evident that practically all of 
the regular teachers were there. 
Moreover, with few exceptions, they 
sat in on practically all of the ses- 
sions, some of them long, hard ses- 
sions at that. 


Possibly the members of these 
northern Locals are more interested 
than other teachers, but I hardly 
think so. They repesent an average 
cross-section of our membership. I 
am sure that other Local groups 
have found attendance at their Con- 
ventions equally good. Teachers want 
to attend Conventions and often go 
to considerable effort and expense 
to get there. What is it they expect 
to get from these meetings? 

From my own experience I believe 
that these teachers’ gatherings are an 
important part of the year’s pro- 
gram: In rural and village schools, 
especially, teachers are _ isolated 
from fellow members of their pro- 
fession to a very great extent... 
There is an inspiration that comes 
from meeting and comparing notes 
with others, and from listening to 
speakers who have had a wider and 
more varied experience than we have 
had ourselves. It renews our faith 
in the importance of our work and 
we go back to our schools renewed 
in spirit. This, I believe, is the great- 
est good that comes out of our Fall 
Conventions. I always feel, too, 
when I meet these fellow teachers 
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at Convention time that they are all 
anxious to learn something more 
about their work; something that 
will make them better teachers. Ours 
is a job in which one cannot become 
too self-satisfied and just quit grow- 
ing. 

There is something else, however, 
that I trust you have taken back with 
you from your Convention, and that 
is a renewed interest in your associ- 
ation and its work. The annual meet- 
ing of the Local marks the beginning 
of the year’s activities. It is the func- 
tion of the Locals to interest the 
membership in the affairs of the 
Association, and the work of the 
Locals culminates in the business of 
the A.G.M. In the past much of the 
work has been done by a few of- 
ficers. One of the benefits of having 
councillors elected to serve the Local 
throughout the year as well as at- 
tend the A.G.M., should be that the 
membership as a whole is brought 
into closer touch with the business 
of the Association. I trust that this 
will be so, and that you will all 
co-operate with your Local officers 
and councillors in carrying on the 
work that is to be done. It is on 
the Local Association just as much 
as on the A.G.M., or on the Provincial 
Executive, that the successful opera- 
tion of our organization depends. 

The Executive is pleased at the 
co-operation given by the majority 
of the Locals in organizing the Fall 
Convention schedule. Many difficul- 
ties particularly in securing speakers, 
had to be overcome this year. How- 
ever, I feel that the plan of bring- 
ing in speakers to supply the inspira- 
tional part of our programs is de- 
cidedly worth-while. I very much 
enjoyed hearing and meeting Dr. 
King who visited our Convention, 
and am sure other Locals found him 
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equally stimulating. Our thanks and 
appreciation go to the Department 
and Faculty of Education for mak- 
ing members of their staffs avail- 
able as speakers, and to all those 
who spoke, whether as guests from 
within or without the Province. I 
wish also to express appreciation of 


the difficult task done by Mr. 
Barnett, both in organizing the Con- 
vention program and in working 
tirelessly to make the Conventions 
successful. Our northern Locals were 
happy to have him visit us again 
after an interval of many years. 

H. C. MELSNESS. 


A Few More Truths... 


Whence came the insane desire 
for world power at any cost that 
precipitated the war from which we 
have just emerged, and whence the 
ultra-callousness that during the past 
few years has shocked the sensibili- 
ties of the people of the civilized 
world? A _ satisfactory answer to 
these questions may be found in the 
life story of Nietzsche, the German 
philosopher, who died in the year 
1900. From it we learn that the logi- 
cal implications of the doctrine of 
the survival of the fittest formed the 
foundation on which Nietzsche based 


his philosophy of life. What these: 


implications are may be gleamed 
from the following quotations culled 


from the writings of prominent. 


scientists: 

“Tone it down as you will, the 
fact remains that Darwinism re- 
gards animals as going upstairs, in 
a struggle for individual ends, often 
on the corpses of their fellows, 
often by a blood and iron competi- 
tion, often by a strange mixture of 
blood and cunning, in which each 
looks out for himself and extinc- 
tion besets the hindmost.” (J. 
Arthur Thomson). 


“For his successful progress as 
far as the savage state, man has 
been largely indebted to those qua- 
lities which he shares (present 
tense) with the ape and the tiger.” 
(T. H. Huxley). 


“Those most successful primitive 
men from whom civilized peoples 
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are descended must have excelled 
in treachery and cruelty, as in 
quickness of wit and strength of 
will.” (John Fisk.) j 


“Theology has much to. say 
about original sin. This original 
sin is neither more nor less than 
the brute-inheritance which every 
man carries with him.” (John 
Fisk, “The Destiny of Man,” page 
103.) 


Nietzsche, with characteristic: Ger- 
man thoroughness, translated: the 
implications of the doctrine of the 
survival of the fittest. into a code 
of ethics for the guidance of the 
German people in their private and 
international relations. Under this 
code all kindness of heart was to be 
thrust aside so that one of the alleged 
laws controlling evolutionary devel- 
opment might play its part effec- 
tively in the mental and physical ad- 
vancement of the German race. 
Nietzsche—a neurotic who spent the 
last ten years of his life in a mental 
asylum—declared that no pity should 
be shown to the weak and suffering. 
To an invalid woman he wrote as 
follows: “If what I publish be true, 
a feeble woman like you would have 
no right to exist.” “The weak and 
botched,” he said, “should perish. 
And they ought to be made to per- 
ish.” Because of its practical sym- 
pathy for the botched and weak, 
Nietzsche asserted that Christianity 
was “the greatest of all conceivable 
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corruptions, the one immortal blem- 
ish of ‘mankind.” 


In, this philosopher’s ideal world 
he would have only two classes of 
people—masters who would strive 
for power, and slaves who would 
help them.to obtain it. “Such ideas as 
mercy, pity, and charity,” he wrote, 
“are pernicious, for they mean a 
transference of power from the 
strong to the weak, whose proper 
business it is to serve the strong. 
Remember that self - sacrifice and 
brotherliness and love are not real 
moral instincts at all, but merely 
manufactured compunctions to keep 
you from being your true self. Re- 
member that man is_ essentially 
selfish.” 


Again, he says: “Here is the new 
law, O my brothers, which I promul- 
gate unto you! Become hard, for 
creative spirits are hard. And you 
must find a supreme blessedness in 
imposing the mark of your hand, in 
inscribing your will, upon thousands 
and thousands, as on soft wax.” 


Nietzsche’s ideal man was a super- 
man, “one third brute, one-third 
devil, and one-third pagan philoso- 
pher.” Under the rule of the Kaiser 
the German people, hypnotized by 
this philosopher’s writings, became 
obsessed with the idea that they were 
a super-nation. This obsession 
strengthened the fighting spirit of 
autocracy and people, and the result 
was World War I. The Kaiser fled 


314 - 8th Ave. West 


Henry Birks & Sons (Western) Limited 


Jewellers and Silversmiths 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 





to Holland, but the fighting spirit, 
further strengthened by a desire for 
revenge, continued to flourish, and 
under a new autocracy it finally 
blossomed into World War II. With- 
out minimizing in the ‘slightest de- 
gree the effects of Hitler’s regime, 
it may. truthfully be said that from 
Nietzsche’s writings sprang the 
hordes of gangsters who found an 
outlet for their ruffianism in “murder 
mills’? and other abominations. 
Nietzsche, not Hitler, was the chief 
war criminal, while his satellites, the 
German professors and teachers who 
propagated his views, were accessor- 
ies before the fact—war criminals 
all. 


During the war Dr. Gilbert Mur- 
ray and others were busy formulat- 
ing plans to eradicate from German 
schools. the vicious teaching for 
which they have become notorious. 
It should not be necessary to remind 
the learned doctor that nothing 
flourishes so luxuriantly 2s a plant 
watered by coercion. 


NEMO. 
















NOTICE TO LOCALS 


Locals who have not already 
done so, please send in to Head 
Office, immediately after elec 
tion at the Convention, the 
names of members of your 
Executive and also of your 
councillors. 


















Calgary, Alberta 
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TO GET BETTER 
RESULTS WITH 
YOUR MOTION 
PICTURE EQUIPMENT 


rs 


Architects Visual Equipment Handbook gives you dia- 
grams of best seating arrangement— size and location 
of screen and projector—size of lenses to use— sugges- 
tions for a service room or permanent projection booth 
—in addition to giving you diagrams for planning new 
installations in classrooms and auditoriums. 


The booklet was prepared by Bell & Howell, makers of 
world-famous Filmo motion picture cameras and pro- 
jectors. You can specify Filmo and Filmosound with 
confidence. 
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The Grade X Survey Tests 


Second Statistical Report 






By C. Sansom, Ph.D. 


In recent years it has been common 
assumption, perhaps conviction, on 
the part of certain teachers in the 
Senior High Schools, that pupils. com- 
ing up to them from the lower grades 
are not as well grounded in the 
fundamental knowledges and _ skills 
as they used to be in the good old 
days. In an attempt to get some 
objective evidence on this question, 
as to current trends at any rate, the 
A.T.A. some time ago decided to 
put in a five-year listing program 
for pupils entering Grade X. The plan 
is to give identical tests in Mathe- 
matics, Science, English Usage, Sociai 
Studies, and Vocabulary, for at least 
five years to try to find out whether 
the preparation of students in these 
subjects is getting better or worse 
from year to year. The tests were 
first given in October, 1943, and the 
results were published in this maga- 
zine in July, 1944. The results of 
the 1944 tests, and comparisons with 
1943, are set forth in this report. In 
addition to the primary purpose of 
the investigation, as stated above, 
certain incidental and . subsidiary 
studies have also been made on the 
basis of the test results. These, also, 
will be reported in the following par- 
agraphs and the tables appended 
hereto. 

Number of Pupils 

The number of pupils included in 
this report is somewhat less than in 
1943. Reasons for this are that few- 
er completed tests were returned in 
the first place, and then a further 
reduction had to be made owing to 
‘the fact that the proportions of boys 
and girls were different in 1944 
from what they were in 1943. There 
is such a large difference in the 
-average scores of boys and girls on 
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some of the tests that unless the 
proportions are kept fairly constant 
from year to year the comparative 
statistics would be, to some extent, 
invalidated by this factor alone. To 
maintain the 1943 ratio of girls to 
boys, a chance selection of the 1944 
papers, either boys’ or girls’ had to 
be discarded. 


The 1944 Test Results 

The tabulated 1944 scores are 
found in tables 1 to 10 below. The 
odd numbered tables in the first 
column give the gross scores for boys 
and girls separately and combined. 
The even-numbered tables in the 
second column give percentile scores 
over the whole range of talent for 
boys and girls separately and com- 
bined. A fifth column has been ad- 
ded to the percentile tables showing 
sex differences which -will be dealt 
with later. 


Comparative Results, 1943 and 
1944 

Tables 13 to 18, inclusive, are the 
important tables bearing on the pri- 
mary purpose of this study. Tables 
13 to 17 show the comparative per- 
centile results for the total scores 
(boys and girls combined), and Table 
18 the comparative mean and med- 
ium scores and their critical ratios. 

In all these tables a plus sign 
shows that there was a gain in 1944 
over 1943, a minus sign shows that 
there was a loss. 

In General Mathematics, English 
and Science scores were higher in 
1944 than in 1943. But vocabulary 
and Social Studies were down. 

Of the 65 computed percentiles 
for all the tests (not counting P,,, 
and P,, which merely mark the 
limits of the range), 35 show an im- 
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provement..in 1944 over 1943; 30 
show a. decline. 

Table .18 contains the mean aa 
medium differences between. 1943 
and 1944 and their critical, ratios.,.In 
this report, all critical ratios,, are 
given. in terms of the standard error. 
This means that a critical ratio 
of .three is necessary to establish 
a difference greater than zero be- 
tween the means or medians of the 
total groups from which the samples 
were drawn. If the critical ratio is 
less: than three, an obtained differ- 
ence in the, samples may be due to 
chance. :. 

The assumptions here ; are that the 
samples: are: unselected, normally dis- 
tributed, ‘and truly representative 
of the total populations. Since none 
of ‘these conditions can be perfectly 
met in a ‘study of this kind, a ratio 
somewhat greater than three should 
probably be considered necessary. to 
establish a real difference. 

It’ wilk be seen that none of the 
critical ratios in Table 18 meet’ this 
test. Science comes the nearest. With 
a critical ratio of 2.20 for the dif- 
ference in the means, the chan¢es 
are nearly 99 in 100 that beginning 
Grade X pupils knew more:'stience 
in' 1944 than in 19438, as measured 
by ‘this test: But this is- the “strict 
statistical interpretation based on the 
above assumptions. It would be as 
well here to allow quite a margin 
for major errors in sampling, scor- 


firmed by the 1944 ° figures. 


ing, and other things, but maniphy in 
sampling... 

‘In Table 18 the mean ileum 
are more; dependable than the. medi- 
an differences, Shen’s test, given on 
Page 208 of Garnett’s “Statistics. in 
Psychology: .and . Education,”.. shows 
that the.;mean.is a. more reliable 
measure ,of:.centra] tendency for all 


‘these tables than.the median. 


Conclusion: — 

From all this it follows that ‘the 
1944 results are inconclusive as show- 
ing whether the pupils entering the 
senior ‘high schools in 1944 had a bet- 
ter or poorer grounding ‘in these five 
functions than they had in 1943. This 
was‘*to be expected. A large provin- 
cial school system does not jump 
around as fast as that. It will probab- 
ly’ take ‘the full five years proposed 
for this experiment to establish defin- 
ite ‘upward or downward .trends in 
this’ regard, that is, assuming that 
there are. such trends. 


Sex: Differences . 

One of the incidental studies .grow- 
ing out of this experiment is : that 
of ‘sex differences. In the 1948 report, 
it was pointed: out that quite signi- 


ficant differences were found in: favor 
of the ‘boys in Science and Social 


Studies, in favor of the girls: in 
English, with; no significant differ- 
ences in Vocabulary and *Mathema- 
tics. These findings’ were ‘all : con- 
See. 


Let us DRAX your Sportswear . . . 


DRAX is a new water-repellent that actually makes 
your sports wear, sweaters, ski toge--wesiet dirt and 
soil—shed water and stains. 


M7926 


| Out-of-Town Orders Given Prompt Attention. 


Empire Cleaning and Dyeing Co, Ltd. 


— Dyers 


ALBERTA | 


Cleaners 


CALGARY 
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tables‘ 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12. In all 
these tables a plus sign is used where 
the boys are better than the girls, 
a minus:sign when the girls are bet- 
ter'than the boys. Of the 65 com- 
puted percentiles for all the tests, 
the boys in 1944 were ahead 36 times, 
the girls 29 times. The corresponding 
figures for 1943 were 42 and 23. 
Table 12 is the most significant 
table bearing on sex differences. This 
shows the mean differences and cri- 
tical ratios for all the tests, both 
years. The critical ratios for English 
(in favor of the girls) and for Science 
and Social Studies (in favor of the 
boys) always are larger by a wide 
margin than the conventional three 
required for statistical certainty. But 
the mean differences for Vocabulary 
and Mathematics fail to meet the 
test. Science shows the greatest sex 
difference by a rather strong lead. 
Vocabulary shifted from a slight boy 


advantage in 1943 to a rather great- . 


er girl advantage in 1944. Mathe- 
matics showed a considerably larger 
margin in favor of the boys in 1944 
than in 1943. But there is as yet 
no certain evidence, so far as this 
study -goes, that either the boys or 
girls of Grade X are at any advantage 
over the other sex in Vocabulary and 
Mathematics. 


. Country and City 

In the January, 1945, issue of 
this magazine figures were published 
to show that on the basis of the 1943 
results city pupils had quite a strong 
lead over rural pupils in Vocabulary, 
English usage, Science, and Social 
Studies. These findings were again 
fully. confirmed by the 1944 results. 

In 1944 the rural sample was 
drawn from 84 small and widely- 
scattered rural points. The city sample 
included all the pupils who wrote 
on the tests in Edmonton and Cal- 
gary. 

The facts are all put down for 
both years in Table 19. It will be 
seen ‘from the critical ratio column 
that the greatest difference occurred 
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in Vocabulary, both years. 
Mathematics could be included only 
in the 1944 report. And this is the 
only test where the critical ratio is 
too small to establish a real difference 
between city and country: pupils. 
The case of Mathematics is peculiar 
throughout. One wonders if the sub- 
ject is being well enough taught in 
Alberta schools below Grade X, or 
if the subject-matter is difficult 
enough, to bring out pupil differ- 
ences arising from such things as 
opportunity, or sex. There is a 
chance, of course, that no such pupil 
differences exist for Mathematics. 


Country, Town, and City 

An examination of the town re- 
sults in 1944 shows that the towns 
stand much nearer the country points 
in all these subjects than they do to 
the cities. The data are shown in 
Table 20. Seventeen towns were in- 
cluded. 

The table shows that while the 
towns are almost always a little 
better than the country, the differ- 
ences are usually small. Town and 
country stand close together, with 
the cities well out in the lead. In 
the case of Mathematics, the rural 
points have a slight edge.on the 
towns on the basis of the mean'scores. 


Size of Town 

Do pupils attending in the larger 
towns have any tangible advantage 
over small-town pupils in the matter 
of getting an education? It would 
appear that the advantage is very 
slight, if any, so far as these subjects 
are concerned. The towns varied in 
population, according to the 1941 
Dominion Census, from 400 to 2,924. 
Correlating the median scores against 
size of town, we get the results 
contained in Table 21. Only in Science 
do the larger towns appear to be 
at a real advantage. The Science 
coefficient is the only one that is 
the four times its probable error 
required for statistical reliability. 
In Mathematics and Social Studies 
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there is no suggestion of advantage 
for the larger towns. 

It is true that the number of cases 
here is only 17, and that too close 
an interpretation should not be 
placed on these results. Still, taken 
in connection with their probable 
errors, the coefficients are much more 
reliable than guesswork, or any- 
body’s mere opinion on this question. 


Consistency of the Towns 


Regardless of size, do those towns 
which stand high in one subject tend 
to stand high also in all or most of 
the other subjects? Some light on 
this question is given in Table 22, 
which indicates the rank-order stand- 
ing of the towns in each of the sub- 
jects. The towns were numbered by 
pure chance from one to seventeen. 

It is clear that there is much varia- 
tion in relative town achievement 
in the different subjects. But there 
are some clear cases of consistency 
too. Town 17 stands in first or sec- 
ond place in four subjects, and only 
fifth from the top in the fifth sub- 
ject. Town 11, on the other hand, 
is found in the bottom two places 
in four subjects, and fifth from the 
bottom in the other. Towns 10 and 
12 are also generally low in com- 
parison with towns 2 and 3, which are 
relatively high in most of the sub- 
jects. 

Another way to get at this ques- 
tion is to correlate the subject me- 
dians against one another in. pairs. 
There are ten such correlations, and 
the results appear in Table 23, ar- 
ranged in order of size of coefficient. 
Apparently towns that are good in 
Mathematics stand a pretty good 
chance of being good in Social Studies 
and English. But a good vocabulary 
carries with it no suggestion of ex- 
cellence in Social Studies or Mathe- 
matics. Here again the results should 
be interpreted generously, and al- 
ways in relation to the probable 
error. 
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@ No TURQUOISE 
Pencil is safe since 
folks began discover- 
ing that your favourite 
drawing pencil is also 
the world’s finest 
writing pencil. 
SUGGESTION TO 
DRAFTSMEN : 

Try a padlock. 


SUGGESTION TO 
OTHERS: 
Why not buy your 
own? ZTURQUOISE 
is only 10c and you 
can find it ‘most 
anywhere. 
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TABLE 2—VOCABULARY PERCENTILE SCORES 


















TARAS: 1--VOCARMLARY Grade X Survey Tests, October, 1944 © : { 
Grade X Survey. Tests, ee 
‘October, 1944 Percentile All Scores Girls Boys Difference ; 
_ Points (1831) (1050) (781) Béys - Girls ; 
Score Girle Boys Tote! = a as Sc |) Sa err ee 
i 55-60 7 15 42 Pe 53.79 54.03 53.52 0.61 . 
50-64 48 43 91 Py. 47.98 48.01 47.93 —0.08 
45-49 101 64 165 Pro 42.73 43.12 42.06 ¢ 
M044 123 7 193 Pos 40 36 40.98 39.33 
35-39 110 4 204 r, 38.07 38.77 37.25 } ‘ 
30-34 160 128 288 Pro 33.85 34.16 33.47 
25-29 180 130 310 Py 30.67 30.88 30.42 ' 
20-24 179 126 305 Poo 27 64 27.81 27.40 
15-19 61 7 156 Pa 24.68 24.89 24.39 
10-14 36 28 64 P,. 23.18 23.42 22.84 
5 9 5 8 13 P.. 21.68 21.96 21.29 ’ 
“Alaa Gaa~—SC«iS Pre 17.90 18.45 17.31 
TOTAL 1050 7811841 Pp 1278 58.08 1998 
ae Pp. 4.50 450 4.50 
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TABLE 2 MATHEMATIC TABLE 4—MATHEMATICS PERCENTILE SCORES... 
ae bias: Grade X Survey Tests, October, 1944 
er OE eee “Percentile All Scores Girls “Bore Difference, 
Score Girls Boys Tetat Points (1861) (1072) (789) Boye - Girls * 
39-41 ~ ~ 4 Fs 41.50 1.50 41.50 n= ¢4 «Vytt DY 
36-38 2 3 5 P,. 30.78 29.76 31.67 +191 va. 
33-35 8 12 21 Pro 24.72 23.68 26.97 +209, i * 
30-32 21 24 ed re 20.43 19.84 21.37 +158 f 
27-29 29 st 6 2. 18.94 18.32 19.75 40M, AS 
24-26 47 39 ved F.. 17.46 17.06 18.29 +L . 
21-23 st 66 147 P.. 15.37 16.10 15.81 . +071 
18-20 106 81 187 Po 13.37 13.15 13.66 40.68 
16-17 165 102 267 P.. 11.42 11.22 11.73 +061 
12-14 164 123 287 Py. 9.49 9.50 9.46 0.04: 
S-4L 1s7 102 289 P,. 8.52 8.64 8.35 —0.29 
668 158 135 293 Pao 7.57 7.65 747 0.18) 
3-5 89 59 kd Pe 5.66 5.62 5.72 + 0.10 
o- 2 12 to 22 P, 3.19 3.18 3.20 +0.02' 
TOTAL = 172 789 1861 Pp. 900 000 0.00 
TS Ss Se 
TABLE S—ENGLISH SCORES TABLE 6—ENGLISH PERCENTILE SCORES 
Grade X Survey Tests, Grade X Survey Tests, October, 1944 
October, 1944 i 
Score Girls Boys Total Percentile All Scores Grete Boys Difference 
Fn SEE CERES SEE Points (1778) «989) (786) if 
4 “6 3 96 Fy 100.50 100.50 100.50 : 
89 119 56 175 Py. 92.87 93.45 91.66 
Ra 176 97 27 Tos 87.80 88.75 85.79 
T. 79 196 43E 327 PrP. 83.36 84.59 81.19 
“74 152130 282 Pry 81.74 83.16 79.25 
113128 241 3 80.11 81.75 77.75 
79 85 164 a. 77.30 79.00 14.95 
45 7 M5 P.. 74.58 76.48 71.73 
20 36 56 P.. 71.45 73.80 68.70 : 
5 16 20 P., 68.10 20.54 65.63 
4 a 3 a, 66.26 68.71 43.88 . 
— P 64.38 66.53 61.57 
90%. |” 786 hdd 2 Pi. $8.74 61.14 56.40 
ee P, 52.11 54.69 50.55 
P, 39 50 a9.50 44.50 





TABLE 7 —SCIENCE SCORES 
Grade Survey Tests, 
October, 1944 TABLE 8—SCIENCE PERCENTILE SCORES 


“Saco «G6 Gh | Ved Grade X Survey Tests, October, 1944 








ee : 3 2 Percentile All Scores. Gwle ‘Boye Dillarente,.., 
ae . ho ~ Peonte (1087) (810) Boys’. Girls 

51. 

43-50 22 56 78 : 60.50 rt 7 
45-47 bo 56 6 r - a rem 

62-44 61 tno 191 a / y 

39-41 iso 132 262 Pon 44.12 +3.85 

36-38 6748 315 P., 43.01 + 4.00 om 
33-35 15. W9 255 P. 41.91 +399 edt 
30-32 16x 82 25" Pn 40.00 + 4.03 

27-29 137 56 192 a s - nase ri 

* 06 - 36.55 +4 

2123 2 2 "es Pun 34.62 , + 4,69 

18-20 17 3 20 P., 33.39 +455 

15-17 6 3 9 Pre 32.10 +445, 

12-14 2 0 2 Pre 26. 4 28.95 + 4.3% 
nena erences P, 21. ‘ 24.55 +301 
TOTAL 1987 B10 1897 P. , 1450 +! 
aera er 






TABLE 9.—SOCIAL STUDIES 
SCORES TABLE 10—SOCIAL STUDIES PERCENTILE SCORES 















Ont 5 eee een Grade X Survey Tests, October, 1944 
Score Guts Boys Total “Percentile All Scores Girls Boys Difference 
to tv tw oo Posts 1853) (1082) qm) Boys - Girle 
33 57 90 a 80.50 80.50 80.50 
84 92 176 Pr. 73.08 71.10 74.23 ‘ 
162447 299 P.. 67.64 65.62 69.50 
186 136 322 Py. 63.25 61.56 65.30 
169-103 272 P 61.70 59.78 63.69 
16s 91 254 P,. 60.15 58.27 62.38 
118 45 163 os 57.23 56.37 59.76 
io “4 iM P., $4.33 52.25 56.94 
39 7 56 Pi 50.92 49.03 53.99 { 
P.. 47.37 45.71 50.24 
P,, 45.55 43.89 48.22 
Pa 43.29 41.59 46.10 
Pw. 36.79 35.30 39.17 
x 26.89 25.38 30.71 
P, 4.50 4.50 9.50 
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TABLE 11—STATISTICS OF THE MEANS 
Grade X Survey Tests, October, 1944 





TABLE 12—MEAN DIFFERENCES, BOYS AND GIRLS, 1943 AND 1944 
Grade X Survey Tests 








TABLE 13—PERCENTILES, TOTAL SCORES, 1943 AND 1944 
GRADE X SURVEY TESTS 








: _ VOCABULARY 
1943 « 1944 Difference 
: (1944-1943) 
Pron 60.50 60.50 
P,, 52.78 53.79 +1.01 
Pra 47.68 47.98 +0.80 
Tt. 42.57 42.73 +0.16 
P, 40.46 40.36 —0.10 
P.4 38.47 88.07 —0.40 
Pn 34.73 33.85 0.88 
P.,, 31.51 30.67 —0.84 
P.,, 28.38 27.64 0.14 
P.. 25.37 24.68 —0.69 
P, 23.77 23.18 —0.59 
P, 22.08 21.68 —0.40 
P 18.25 17.90 —0,35 
P 14.52 12.78 —11%4 
P. 4.50 4.50 


TABLE 14—PERCENTILES, TOTAL SCORES, 1943 AND 1944 
GRADE X SURVEY TESTS 








MATHEMATICS 
Percentile 1943 1944 Difference 
Points a (1944-1943) 
 * 41.50 : 
Ps 30.78 * $1.26 
P, 24.72 +092 
P. 20.43 +0.89 
a 18,94 +0.97 
5 17.46 : +0.72 
Poo 15.37 +0.78 
. 13.37 . $0.56 
e, 11.42 +0.40 
a , 9.49 +0.07 
P, 8.52 —0.10 
re 7.87 —0.19 
a 5.66 —0.18 
P, 3.19 —0.09 
P, 0.90 
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TABLE 1S—PERCENTILES, TOTAL SCORES, 1943 AND 1944 
GRADE X SURVEY TESTS 








ENGLISH 
a 
be 1943 1944 Difference 
(1944-1943) 
100.50 100.50 
P,; 93.28 93.45 +.17 
Poo 88.47 88.75" +.28 
Pr. 84.41 84.59 +.18 
> 83.03 83.16 +.13 
Pre 81.66 81.75 +.09 
Pop 78.93 79.00 +07 
° 76.27 76.48 +.21 
P,,, 73.50 73.80 +.30 
P, 10.46 70.54 +.08 
P., 68.74 68.71 —.03 
Poe 66.69 66.53 —.16 
Pre 61.35 1.14 —21 
P, 55.00 54.69 —.31 
P, 34.50 39.50 
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TABLE 16—PERCENTILES, TOTAL SCORES, 1943 AND 1944 
GRADE X SURVEY TESTS 





SCIENCE 
el 
Percentile 1943 1944 Difference 

Points (1944-1943) 
Pico 60.50 60.50 
Py 50.87 51.85 +98 
Pe 46.92 45.09 -~88 
Py 43.95 44.12 +47 
Prs 42.87 43.01 +14 
Pi 41.79 41.91 +12 
Poo 39.17 40.00 +23 
Py 37.84 38.20 +36 
Pro 36.05 | 36.55 +.50 
Py, 34.11 34.62 +61 
Pi, 33.11 33.39 +.28 
Ps 31.91 32.10 +.19 
Pr 28:59 28.97 +38 
P, 23.96 24.55 +.59 
P, 14.50 14.50 


TABLE 17—PERCENTILES, TOTAL SCORES, 1943 AND 1944 
GRADE X SURVEY TESTS 
SOCIAL STUDIES 





Percentile 1943, 1944 Difference 
Points (1944-1943) 
Pree 80.50 
Py 71.56 a 
= 66.29 —6T 
Pro 61.79 —.28 
Py, 59.81 —.03 
P., 58.24 ¢ +98 
Py 55.25 +12 
Px 52.42 —1T 
P,, 49.64 —61 
P,. 46.06 —35 
i 44.22 —33 
Ps, 42.01 —42 
Pi. 36.54 —~1.2%4 
P, 27.32 —1.94 
P, 14.50 » 





TABLE 18—COMPARATIVE RESULTS, 1943. AND 1944 
Grade X Survey Tests 


Mcen Median 
Difference 
(1944-1943) 





TABLE 19—COMPARATIVE RESULTS, CITY AND COUNTRY 
Grade X Survey Tests, 1943 and 1944 









ee 
243 295 36.42 30.41 6.01 9.69 
415 290 36.70 29.38 7.32 13.31 
256 290 77.96 12.83 5.13 
396 279 7781 71.57 6.24 


260 220 37.84 34.44 3.40 
438 286 38.75 34.83 3.92 1 


229 291 57.70 52.41 5.20 7.73 
418 293 56.26 52.44 3.82 6.26 


299 16.11 14.07 1.04 















8.02 
11.77 
6.94 

84 


































TABLE 20—COMPARATIVE RESULTS 
COUNTRY, TOWN, AND CITY 
Grade X Survey Tests, October, 1944 




















Subject Mean Median 
City 36.70 37.27 
Vocabulary Town 31.86 30.64 
Country 29.38 27.95 





City 15.11 13.40 

Mathematics Town 13.28 12.96 

Country 14.07 12.78 

City 7781 78.70 

English Town 73.00 73.46 
Country 71.57 


Social Studies 








TABLE 21—CORRELATIONS OF MEDIAN SCORES 


AGAINST SIZE OF TOWN 
Grade X Survey Tests. October, 1944 
a 
Subject . 
————<——— 
Vocabulary Mr 
Mathematics +726 
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TABLE 23—CORRELATIONS OF ~—. me 17 TOWNS 
Geode is October, 


K Survey Testi 
Subjects 

Math ve Social Studies +67 = 08 
Math vs Enghish +57 = 1 

Eng vs. Sorta! Studn sien 
Science v8. Social Studse: sis 
Math. “= rence + = 12 
Math. “ Vocabutary 39 13 
Eng. vs. Vocabulary 3s “4 
Eng vs nce 30 14 
Vocab. vs. Sorral Studses is “6 
Vocab “ Mathemat, OS = 15 


In spite of the availability again of 
natural rubber from the Far East, the 
Castilla tree, found from Mexico to 
Peru, may contribute to the. future 
needs of the Western Hemisphere be- 
cause its milky juice has certain spe- 
cial qualities, 







Re Analysis of Salary Sched- 
ule of Castor School Division 


We are pleased to note that 
the Castor Divisional Board 
interprets the salary schedule 
for that Division as follows, 
rather than as published in 
September - October issue of 
THE A.T.A. MAGAZINE. 














































lst year 1000 
2nd year 1060 
8rd year 1220 
4th year 1280 
5th year 1340 
5-year total 5900 
6th year 1400 
7th year 1460 
8th year 1520 
9th year 1520 
10th year 1520 
10-year total 13320 








The Scientific Method 


“T am not one of those who hold 
that there is a scientific method as 
such. The scientific method, as far as 
it is a method, is nothing more than 
doing one’s damndest with one’s mind, 
no holds barred. What primarily dis- 
tinguishes science from other in- 
tellectual enterprises in which the 
right answer has to be obtained is 
not the method but the subject mat- 
ter.” 


P. W. Bridgman, The Prospect for 


Intelligence, The Yale ‘a 
Spring, 1945. 


Chemical treatment of dirt roads 
with a small quantity of resinous ma- 
terial makes the earth water-repellent 
and keeps the road dry. 
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bait: TFS] Way toTell 
A DIFFICULT 


STORY 


Your students need 
these simple facts about 


the menstrual process 


Every season you face the same old 
problem: how to clarify the whys and 
wherefores of menstruation for girls who 
are eager to know but often even too 
shy to ask. 


Just have them read this booklet, ‘‘As 
One Girl To Another’—a frank and 
friendly treatment of this difficult subject 
that has been used successfully by thou- 
sands of teachers to make life pleasanter, 
happier, for hundreds of thousands of girls. 


Here’s a booklet easy for girls to under- 
stand because it’s written in their own 
language. It clears up their worries and 
uncertainties . . . transforms a distressing 
mystery into a perfectly normal and 
natural process. And every statement is 
technically correct! 


Please order plenty of copies so that 
every girl in your classes can have one. 
They are supplied to you free with the 
compliments of Kotex*. Just fill out 
and mail the coupon. 


*T.M. Reg. Can. Pat. Off. 
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“This is Why,” the Instruction Manual, 
gives 
strual 


ou a complete review of men- 
Ty giene..provides clear, author- 
itative answers 
to questions 
your girls ask... 
refreshes your 
own mind on tech- 








“Menstrual Physiology“—chartsin full 
color, illustrates the menstrual process 
in easy-to-understand diagrams. 


FREE! All this material is yours with 
the compliments of Kotex. 


Can. Cellvectton Products Co. Ltd., 
3301 Tiuiversity Ave., Toronto 1. 
Please send me, com liments of Kotex: 
Copies of the ot . 

“4g One Gir] To Another 

(01 copy of - teaching manus 

“Thisls ‘ . 

O 1 chart on “Menstrual Physiology ’ 
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JAMES A. DAVIDSON 


James A. Davidson: a well-known 
Southern Alberta educationist, pass- 
ed away at Lethbridge, on Tuesday, 
September 25. Mr. Davidson had 
been principal of Central School, 
Lethbridge, since 1918. 

Mr. Davidson was born in Drayton, 
Ontario, in 1876. He took his teacher- 
training course in Toronto, and 
taught in’ Ontario for a time. He 
came west in 1904 to teach in Clark- 
son, Idaho; and from there he went 
to Calgary in 1906, when he left 
the teaching profession for a time. 
He resumed teaching as principal at 
Okotoks, and later went to Clares- 
holm and then to Lethbridge. 

Mr. Davidson took an active part 
in community life as a member of 
the Kiwanis Club, of the Lethbridge 
Lodge and also of the Southminster 
Church of Lethbridge. In his Kiwanis 
work he was always active in the 
promotion of the work of the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Calf Club. Also he was 
keenly interested in sports. As Mr. 
A. J. Watson, Superintendent of 
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Obituaries 
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Schools for Lethbridge, said, “Mr. 
Davidson was not only active in his 
chosen profession but also in com- 
munity activities and the activities 
of his Church. Central School loses 
a very fine principal, and his col- 
legues a good friend. He was noted 
for his wonderful memory of his 
former students and had always 
shown a keen interest. in their pro- 
gress.” 


ISABELLA T. McDONALD 


There passed away, at Edmonton, 
on October 19, Miss Isabella Taylor 
(Molly) McDonald, one of the city’s 
well-beloved teachers. 

Taking her normal school training 
at Camrose, Miss McDonald taught 
at several country points; and after 
graduating in Arts from the Univer- 
sity of Alberta, she joined the city 
staff and taught for a number of 
years at McDougall High School. 

Due to failing health, she had 
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been on leave of absence from the 
Edmonton Public School Board for 
over three years. 

Her rich fund of general knowledge, 
her keenness of intellect and her 
familiarity with English literature 
make her loss to Edmonton schools a 
great one. 

Her buoyant spirit endeared her to 
those with whom she came into con- 
tact and her courage during a long 
illness makes her an unforgettable 
character to all who knew her. 


Community Centre 


By R.A. 


The concept of the village green as 
a focus for social and recreational 
activity is being revived in the mod- 
ern community centre. Because the 
post-war world upon which we have 
recently entered in such a bewildering 
fashion promises to provide more 
leisure time, some direction must be 
given as to how and where that 
leisure time should be spent. The com- 
munity centre, whether in a large city 
or in a small rural community, can be 
the answer to this problem. Realizing 
this, the Ministry of Education in 
England is laying extensive plans for 
the construction and maintenance of 
hundreds of centres in communities 
all over the country. In Canada, fif- 
teen cultural organizations have urged 
the Special Parliamentary Committee 
on Reconstruction to recommend an 
expenditure of at least ten million 
dollars on community centres in Can- 
ada. Such a centre might include an 
auditorium and gymnasium, a library, 
a craft room, music room, art gallery, 
a club meeting room and a kitchen. 
Grouped around the building outside 
one would probably find a tennis 
court, a badminton court, swimming 
pool, ball diamond and facilities for 
other outdoor games. These proposals 
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MRS. J. BOWLING 


Word has been received of the 
death at Faulkner, Maryland, of Mrs. 
J. Bowling (Ethel Sheppy). For 
eleven years before her marriage, 
Mrs. Bawling was a valued member 
of the Calgary Public School staff. 
In the King George School district, 
the news of her death has brought 
grief to the many parents whose 
children she taught so successfully 
and understandingly; and among 
whom she lived during those years 
as a good friend and neighbor. 


at Sangudo... 


Morton 


for large centres, essentially urban in 
character, sound good and seem neces- 
sary; but what of the small rural 
village? 

This is an account of the efforts 
which are being put forth by one 
rural village community centre organ- 
ization to provide at least some of the 
features which the larger centres can 
enjoy. There is an alarming drain of 
rural population toward the city, 
which, if it continues, will create seri- 
ous economic and-social problems. One 
of the reasons for this flow toward 
the metropolitan areas is certainly 
related to the facilities for recreation 
which, though comparatively plenti- 
ful in the city, are all but completely 
lacking in most rural areas. Sangudo, 
a small village on the Whitecourt line 
of the C.N.R., north-west of Edmon- 
ton, is making an attempt to utilize 
the available resources, human and 
otherwise, in and around the village 
in order that rural living may be 
made more interesting and worth 
while. 

Let me take you to our village. A 
gravelled highway, recently com- 
pleted, will bring us into the village 
from the north, and you will note im- 
mediately that here is no dead town. 
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Almost everywhere you can see build- 
ings either under construction or re- 
cently completed. Sangudo is moving 
ahead, and while we do not expect to 
be able to compete with Edmonton for 
some time, progress is in the air. 


Evidences of the work of the Com- 
munity Centre are not likely at first 
to be very apparent, but right here on 
main street you cannot help but see 
the large red notice board, erected by 
the Centre to let everyone know what 
activities are pending. A large calen- 
dar for the month has a prominent 
place in the centre of the board and 
on it every event scheduled for that 
month is posted. Anyone can make 
use of the bulletin board to advertise 
coming events. The responsibility for 
this service rests with a Calendar 
Committee appointed by the Centre 
executive, which sees that events are 
spaced throughout the year so that 
there will be no crowding or over- 
lapping, and no gaps. 


The bulletin board tells us that 
“Higher and Higher” is being shown 
this Saturday and Monday in the 
Community Centre auditorium. Here 
a word of explanation is in order. 


EVERYBODY 
SHOPS 
AT 


WOODWARD’S 


The Big 


Family 
Store 


For Quality Savings 











Shortly after the organization was 
formed in 1944, a new 16mm sound 
projector was purchased on a. share- 
loan basis, twenty-six members par: 
ticipating. We now have a contract 
with General Films, Regina, and reg- 
ular showings are presented each 
weekend. While the business is run 
by the executive, a special selection 
committee of townspeople chooses ‘the 
pictures to be shown. An attempt. is 
made to show the best possible pic- 
tures obtainable, consistent with the 
varied tastes of many types of people. 
The projectionists, ushers, ticket-sell- 
ers and takers are all volunteers. 
Profits from this enterprise are used, 
in the first place, to repay the original 
loans. In about eighteen months from 
date of purchase this will be comple- 
ted and subsequent profits will be di- 
rected wholly to various phases of 
community work. 


But let us return to the bulletin 
board. The library, it tells us, is open 
each Wednesday from 8 to 5 p.m. As- 
suming this to be Wednesday let us 
walk up the street a short distance to 
the Legion Hut. A sign points the 
way to the library which is on the 
second floor. The Community Centre 
has two rooms in this building, one of 
which is devoted to the library, the 
other to meetings and club work. As 
we might expect, the library is small, 
but, in addition to many of the old 
favorite books without which no li- 
brary is complete, quite a number of 
recent volumes are in evidence. Al- 
though the greater proportion of the 
six hundred and fifty books were 
donated when the library was first or- 
ganized, during the past year the 
Centre organization has spent almost 
one hundred and fifty dollars on new 
books. Advantage is being taken of 
the Extension Library of the Univer- 
sity to supplement our selection. 


In the cupboards of the club room 
we find Art Club supplies, including 
oil paints and brushes, linoleum and 
lino tools as well as plasticine for 
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modelling practice. This energetic club 
has a membership of seventeen per- 
sons of all ages and from many 
walks of life. The meeting room itself 
is decorated and furnished largely 
through the efforts of the ladies who 
make up the Library Committee. On 
the wall is a map of Sangudo and dis- 
trict compiled by last year’s Grade X 
class. Near it are a number of plans 
for a community building designed by 
the same class. 

After leaving the Legion building 
we move on toward the hall. On the 
way, however, we must point out the 
skating rink and the tennis courts 
which are organized through and sub- 
sidized by the Centre. Many parents 
have stated that these wholesome out- 
door sport centres are of immeasur- 
able value to all of the children in 
this area. The hall is located on the 
outskirts of the village and recently 
was acquired by the Centre organ- 
ization. As funds are available sport 
equipment will be installed, the seat- 
ing arrangements made more com- 
fortable, and every effort made to 
have the hall serve the whole of the 
community. 

But who does all the work, you 
ask? The executive, of course shares 
the greatest responsibility, but it is 
worthy of note that more than twenty 
persons have found a niche in com- 
munity centre work. This group in- 
cludes teachers, merchants, bank em- 
ployees, the school division secretary, 
the auctioneer, railway workers and 
many wives and mothers. To really 
understand the full impact of the 
community organization on the village 
and environs, one must pry into the 
lives of the people themselves. Take, 
for example, the boy who is thrilled 
when he first learns to put paint to 
canvas, the farm family which comes 
many miles to see the Saturday night 
movie, or the girl in the singing club 


_who finds that she can carry an ac- 


ceptable alto part. 
And what of the future? The best 
is yet to come. Sangudo is just get- 
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ting warmed up to the idea. The 
community is seeing its needs and 
means are being found to meet them. 
Rest-room facilities are needed and 
the Centre with the co-operation of 
the village council is preparing to 
meet that need. Wholesome social 
times for young people are desirable 
and the young people’s organization is 
doing something about it. The San- 
gudo Community Centre is looking 
forward to the day when rural and 
village people, in this area at. least, 
will have all the recreational and cul- 
tural advantages now offered to those 
in the city. 

We have found that while an ex- 
pensive building’ is desirable, it is not 
necessary; and that much can be 
done with meagre facilities. What is 
needed, primarily, is a realization of 
the resources already in the com- 
munity and the courage and confi- 
dence to make use of these resources 
to the fullest extent. 


Science Briefs 

Fats, more than any other food, 

have the ability to satisfy hunger. 
& * . 

An underwater spotlight for deep- 
sea diving operations packs 1,000 
watts inside a bulb the size of an or- 
dinary 40-watt type; if lighted where 
there is no cooling water pressure, it . 
would fail in a few minutes. 


This Winter Have a STABER 
History Making 


PROT-N-IZED CREAM 
PERMANENT $2.95 


Shampoo and Finger Wave 50c 


No Appointment Necessary 


10047-101A Avenue, Edmonton 


(Around the Corner from Kresge’s) 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


to the Canadian Teachers’ Federation Twenty-fourth Convention 


Delivered by 


Dr. Floyd Willoughby 


at Vancouver in August, 1945 


It is customary on such occasions as 
this for the President of an organ- 
ization to give a brief review of the 
year’s activities and to endeavor to 
make suggestions concerning the fu- 
ture. In attempting to do this I shall 
endeavor to confine my remarks to 
those activities with which, as your 
President, I have been personally con- 
cerned so that there will be as little 
duplication as possible between what 
I have to say and the report of the 
General Secretary. 

Immediately upon my return home 
from the last convention, I was called 
upon as your representative to ad- 
dress the National Convention of the 
Canadian Weekly Newspapers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

In preparation, and at the request 
of the Secretary of that Association, 
we had four hundred copies of the 
address mimeographed so that a copy 
could be placed in the hands of each 
delegate. From reports received we 
have reason to believe that by this 
means educational problems received 
rather wide publicity through the 
weekly press in many sections of the 
country. 

In September, as your President, I 
was invited to attend the initial meet- 
ing of the Canada and United States 
Committee on Education at Niagara 
Falls and have since received official 
word of my appointment as a mem- 
ber of that Committee. On that occa- 
sion Dr. LaZerte and I joined with 
other Canadian and American edu- 
cationists in discussing ways and 
means by which better understanding 
between our two nations may be fos- 
tered through education. 
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As rather wide publicity has been 
given to this Meeting and to the aims 
of the Committee, I shall not attempt 
a summary of the proceedings but 
would like to give you one or two im- 
pressions that I gathered during the 
Conference: 

(1) There was undoubtedly a strong 
conviction in all our hearts that 
civilization itself may well be at 
the crossroads, and if we neglect, 
this time, to use education to 
build on solid foundations that 
new-world order which we have 
seen emerging at Dumbarton 
Oaks and San Francisco, democ- 
racy and civilization may well 
slip from our grasp. I shall make 
further reference to this later in 
my address. 

(2) A second impression that I re- 
ceived at the Conference is that 
there is always a danger of such 
Committees and discussions be- 
coming purely academic in char- 
acter. To obtain the desired re- 
sults of better understanding, 
goodwill and friendship among 
nations, a practical program de- 
signed to this end must find its 
way into the minds and hearts of 
the teachers and through them 
into the lives of the pupils. What 
better way can this be done than 
by having strong teacher-repre- 
sentation on such Committees, 
and close co-operation with our 
own Organizations? It seems to 
me that this is the only way that 
maximum results can be secured. 


Shortly after my return from 


Niagara Falls, I was one of your rep- 
resentatives at the Convention of the 
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Canada and Newfoundland Education 
Association in Toronto. There I met 
Dr. Crutchfield and Mr. Miller and 
we had the opportunity of discussing 
together the affairs of our Organ- 
ization. Part of this discussion cen- 
tered around the proper method of 
dealing with the Brief on Education, 
adopted at the last Conference, which 
it was proposed should be submitted 
to the Prime Minister and his govern- 
ment. A copy of a letter which I had 
drafted was discussed and adopted. 
However, shortly after my return 
home and before further action could 
be taken, the man-power crisis de- 
veloped and it became evident that no 
action could be expected from the 
government pertaining to Federal Aid 
for Education before the election of a 
new Parliament. So there the matter 
rests for the further consideration 
of this Convention. 

While I was in Toronto I had the 
opportunity of meeting and speaking 
to a representative group of the lead- 
ers of the Teachers’ Federations in 
and around that city, at a dinner 
meeting arranged for that occasion, 
and needless to say I enjoyed im- 
mensely the privilege and the gracious 
hospitality extended to me on that 
occasion. 

Incidentally I did attend the ses- 
sions of the C.N.E.A., for which Dr. 
Crutchfield, Mr. Miller and Mr. Mc- 
Leod can vouch. The most important 
thing coming out of that Convention 
from our standpoint was a resolution 
which was passed asking for Domin- 
ion Aid for Education on a per capita 
basis. This at least committed the 
C.N.E.A. to the principle of Federal 
Aid which is a big step forward. 

During the autumn, winter and 
spring all of the officers of our Or- 
ganization had the opportunity of 
travelling from one section of the 
country to another to speak in the 
interests of Education and National 
Unity, under the auspices of the War- 
time Information Board. Speaking for 
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Manitoba, we were very happy indeed 
to have Mr. Miller and Miss Truax 
address such meetings as could be 
arranged. Their visits resulted in 
valuable publicity for education and 
the Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
and their messages were very timely 
and splendidly received by all who 
heard them. 

Dr. Crutchfield had to pass us by 
pretty largely on his long trip to this 
city and back home at Easter, in order 
to keep speaking engagements here 
and in Alberta and Saskatchewan, but 
I am sure from what I have heard 
that he made an equally fine contribu- 
tion to the cause of education and 
national unity wherever he spoke. 


My own trips took me during the 
winter and early spring across the 
country from Victoria to Charlotte- 
town and I have had the unusual op- 
portunity and privilege of visiting 
every province of the Dominion dur- 
ing my term of office and discussing 
with the officers of the Provincial Or- 
ganizations the affairs of our Na- 
tional Federation, as well as present- 
ing as best I could to the teachers 
and the public the case for education 
in both national and international 
fields. 

I shall never forget the very gra- 
cious treatment accorded to me on 
those trips. Everywhere I received 
nothing but the utmost kindness and 
co-operation from all with whom I 
came in contact and I assure you that 
your gracious hospitality will always 
remain green in my memory. 

In passing I would like to pay a 
tribute to the Wartime Information 
Board for making possible the trips 
undertaken by your officers. It is in- 
deed a very important recognition of 
the value of Education, of this Na- 
tional Organization of Teachers and 
of the teaching profession generally. 

At this time also I should like to 
acknowledge publicly my great indebt- 
edness to my own School Board and 
the Superintendent of the Winnipeg 
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Schools, Dr. J. C. Pincock, for making 
it possible for me to be absent from 
my usual duties, on all of those occa- 
sions when I have been away from 
home in connection with the affairs 
of this Organization. 


The knowledge that I have had the 
utmost. co-operation and support of 
the Winnipeg Public School Board 
and my own Superintendent has 
meant much to me, and, I hope, to the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation dur- 
ing the past year. I am sure that you 
will agree with me that nothing .could 
be more public-spirited than their 
action in assuring me on my return 
from last year’s convention that 
whenever I felt it necessary to absent 
myself from my usual duties in con- 
nection with the affairs of this Na- 
tional Organization of teachers, that 
I was to make my own plans with the 
assurance that I had their full sup- 
port and co-operation, and my salary 
would be forthcoming as usual. 


In considering C.T.F. matters with 
Executive members and the officers of 
the Provincial Organizations, we 
found our discussions centering 
around two or three main topics. 


(1) What further steps could be 
taken in the immediate future to for- 
ward the cause of Federal Aid for 
Education, for nothing can be more 
apparent than that all major educa- 
tional reforms depend upon greatly 
increased financial support. 


In view of the strong resolution 
passed at our last Convention and in 
view of the Dominion Election then 
pending, there was strong support for 
the view that an effort should be made 
to obtain the views of candidates on 
this important question. Consequent- 
ly, a letter was drafted and sent out 
to the Provincial Organizations for 
consideration. However, before any 
further steps could be taken, I re- 
ceived a communication from Mr. 
Barnett containing a copy of an open 
letter which had been drafted by a 
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Committee from the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association and the Alberta Trustees’ 
Association. 

This letter had already received the 
approval of Mr. Ottewell, the Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Trustees’. Asso- 
ciation, acting for that Organization, 
and Mr. Barnett suggested that it 
would probably meet our needs and, 
if I would approve it on behalf of the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation, it 
could be sent out to candidates for 
election to the Dominion House with 
the backing of both National Organ- 
izations, and consequently would 
carry much greater weight than a 
separate letter sent out by our Or- 
ganization. 3 


I read this letter carefully and felt 
that the cause of Federal Aid for 
Education could be better served by 
this joint open letter than by any 
other means available at that time, 
and, as it was impossible for me to 
consult the other Executive members 
in time to take the action eontempla- 
ted, I gave my approval of the letter 
on behalf of the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation. 


Mr. Barnett was then authorized to 
have a sufficient number printed to 
supply the needs of the Provincial Or- 
ganizations and to forward them to 
the Provincial Offices. 


It was only intended that they 
should be used in any province with 
the approval of the Provincial Fed- 
eration of Teachers concerned, and I 
believe that some Provincial Exec- 
utives did not so approve, which was 
quite in order. 

I have given this somewhat lengthy 
explanation in view of the fact. that 
the question of the legality of candi- 
dates for Parliament answering the 
questions in the letter was raised. 

The. legality of the ‘matter, of 
course, never occurred to me, nor, I 
I am sure, to anyone else concerned. 
‘Our only thought was to forward the 
cause of Federal Aid, and I make no 
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apology for my action in approving 


the letter on behalf of this Organiza- 


tion. 


logical result of the campaign for 
Federal Aid for Education which has 
received the unanimous support of our 
Annual Conventions for several years 
past and, personally, I am in favour 
of carrying the campaign to its logical 
conclusion, and I feel sure that the 
sending of this letter will do much to 
focus attention on this most import- 
ant problem. 


In view of the Dominion-Provincial 
Conference we have written to the 
Prime Minister urging that special 
consideration be given to the finan- 
cing of education by that Conference 
and we have also contacted the Pro- 
vincial Organizations asking them to 
urge this upon the Provincial Pre- 
miers. 

A second topic which I discussed 
with the Executive Members and Of- 
ficers of Provincial Organizations dur- 
ing my visit to most of the provinces 
is the proposal to set up a secretariat 
in charge of a full-time General Sec- 
retary. Although instructed to take 
steps to achieve this end at our last 
Convention, there seemed little that 
your Executive could do until the fi- 
nancial support for such a proposal 
is definitely assured. 

It may be that this assurance will 
be forthcoming at this Convention and 
I assume that the Finance Committee 
will have the matter under consider- 
ation. In the hope that it may be 
found possible to take definite action 
in the matter at the conclusion of this 
Convention, I have endeavoured to se- 
cure suggestions from the different 
provinces as to personnel that might 
be considered for the office, and such 
information as I have is available for 
the use of any Committee which you 
may appoint to deal with the matter. 
I may say that I have found almost 
unanimous opinion that such a sec- 
retariat should be established at the 
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I felt that such a letter was the 








earliest possible moment and if the 
Finance Committee finds that it can 
give us the green light I would strong- 
ly recommend that the Policy Com- 
mittee give careful consideration as to 
just what steps should be taken in 
connection with the setting up of this 


office. Needless to say, this will be 


a most important step in the history 
of our Organization. I need not re- 
mind you that the person chosen to fill 
the office of General Secretary must 
have outstanding qualifications and 
should go into office with the united 
support of the different Provincial Or- 
ganizations and, as I have found 
marked differences of opinion regard- 
ing possible appointees, I feel strongly 
that the Policy Committee should for- 
mulate certain general principles re- 
garding the filling of the position for 
the consideration of this Convention 
and for the guidance of the Executive 
or any Committee’ which makes the 
appointment. 


During the year the National Edu- 
cational Association of the United 
States notified us that it proposed to 
sponsor a World Conference of Edu- 
cators from the United Nations as 
soon as travelling conditions make 
this possible, and it invited us to name 
one or two delegates to that Confer- 
ence. 


I think it should be some satisfac- 
tion to us that our own Organization 
has taken a leading stand relative to 
the necessity for some such Confer- 
ence. 


Two years ago at the Conference at 
Saint John we adopted the Report of 
our Reconstruction Committee which 
contains the following recommenda- 
tion: 

“We further recommend that in 
view of the great importance of 
Educational Reconstruction in the 
International Field, we urge the 
World Federation of Education As- 
sociations to convene at the earliest 
possible moment a Conference of 
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functional leaders of those member 
organizations which are able to send 
delegations, for the purpose of con- 
sidering. post-war problems in edu- 
cation and for the further purpose 
of insuring that the voice of educa- 
tion shall be heard at the Peace 
Conference and that never again 
shall education be prostituted to the 
evil purposes of national leaders in 
any country. 

“We further recommend if such a 
Conference is held that a suitable 
delegation be sent by the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation.” 


The World Federation of Educa- 
tional Associations itself was fathered 
by the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States. It has be- 
come largely inactive in recent years 
and is unable financially to sponsor 
such.a World Conference. Hence it is 
most fitting that its parent body, the 
N.E.A., should be able and willing to 
do so. 


Such a Conference is, in my opin- 
ion, of the utmost importance. Follow- 


ing soon after the San Francisco, Con- 


ference, it can and I hope will influ- 
ence greatly the shape of the World 
Organization for Peace and Security, 
which has been emerging from Dum- 
barton Oaks and San Francisco. 


I have already stated my conviction 
that only. by. the full and proper use 
of Education can such an Organiza- 
tion be built on a solid foundation, and 
I have supported throughout the coun- 
try the setting up of an International 
Office of Education as part of the 
World Organization for the securing 
and maintenance of a just and lasting 
peace, 

Owing to the efforts of Educators in 
several of the United Nations, a draft 
constitution for such an office has al- 
ready been placed before the Govern- 
ments of the United Nations and there 
is now some hope that action will be 
forthcoming along these lines. The 
proposed Conference can greatly aid 
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in the successful culmination of this: 
matter, I.am sure. 

During the winter I received a let- 
ter from Dr. Carr, the Associate Sec- 
retary of the National Education As- 
sociation, asking me to give some 
thought to an agenda for the pro- 
posed Conference and if possible to 
secure from the members of our Or- 
ganization suggestions for this agen- 
da. I brought: this matter to the atten- 
tion of some. of you during my trips, 
but. did not receive much: by way of 
concrete suggestions.: However, I have 
since had several letters from Dr, Wil- 
lard E. Givens, Executive Secretary 
of :the National. Education Associa- 
tion, asking for my ‘suggestions as to 
the agenda and other: matters connec- 
ted with the Conference, and I have 
given him what help that I could. Al- 
though the final agenda has not been 
completed, I have here a copy of the 
most important subjects around. which 
the discussions will be largely cen- 
tered and. I would like to outline them 
to. you very briefly. 

I strongly recommend to this Con-' 
vention that the Policy Committee 
give careful consideration to this very 
important Conference and to the 
naming of the’ delegates who should 
represent us. 

Coming to the agenda for this Con- 
ference, you will note that the main 
items of business centre around cer- 
tain topics: Salary Scales, Pension 
Funds, the Financing of Education, 
Teacher Training, etc. 

It was thought that by giving spe- 
cial consideration to such important 
topics that we might be able to give 
a lead which would be very helpful to 
the Provincial Organizations in their 
efforts to set up standards that will 
raise the status of the Teaching Pro- 
fession in their own provinces, and 
throughout the Dominion. That, I take 
is, is an important part of our task. In, 
unity there is strength and as this 
is the National Organization of teach- 
ers, I believe we should show real 
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leadership in these matters. A power- 
ful organization is undoubtedly the 
one best means by which teaching may 
attain true professional status. The 
state may set up standards that will 
lead in the direction of making teach- 
ing a profession, but the genuine, self- 
determined standards which grow out 
of unity in the aims of all teachers 
are far more important than any pro- 
vincial regulations. The essence of a 
true profession is dignity; dignity 
that arises from self-imposed stand- 
ards, both ethical and practical. The 
teachers should undertake through 
their own organizations the task of 
building a closed profession by setting 
up and courting public approval for 
standards, proposed and enforced by 
the teachers through their own organ- 
ization and efforts. It has been so in 
the medical and legal professions. 
Public recognition has followed when 
the members of these professions have 
shown unity of purpose and have 
spoken with one voice through their 
own Organization. That is why the 
strong tend towards automatic mem- 
bership in the Provincial Teachers’ 
Organizations and the consequent 
strengthening of the Canadian Teach- 
ers’ Federation is of great signific- 
ance. When the day comes that the 
C.T.F. can say in truth, that is, speaks 
for all of the teachers of the Domin- 
ion, the dawn of teaching as a real 
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profession will be at hand. Then it 
will be possible to secure public 
approval and legal enactments for re- 
quiring high standards of professional 
training for admission to the profes- 
sion. It will be possible for the teach- 
ers themselves to have something to 
say as to who shall teach and under 
what conditions. It will be possible to 
require sufficient financial induce- 
ments by way of adequate minimum 
salary scales, conditions of tenure and 
conditions for professional service to 
attract into the profession and keep 
there the men and women of high cali- 
bre so essential for the future well- 
being of democracy. 


The other half of our task is to con- 
vince the public of this Dominion of 
the fact that a high standard of edu- 
cation is absolutely vital to democ- 
racy. Vital in the sense that without 
it democracy will die. I know the task 
is difficult and at times it seems 
that progress is painfully slow. Nev- 
ertheless, I believe this country is be- 
coming educational conscious to a 
greater extent than ever before. I be- 
lieve too that this national organiza- 
tion of teachers is growing in prestige 
and strength and that more and more 
is it being looked to for leadership in 
educational matters. It will continue 
to be so only so long as we show our- 
selves capable of giving that leader- 
ship. The solution of all of the great 
problems that confront our Dominion 
and that Brotherhood of Nations 
which must be formed if civilization 
itself is to survive is to be found in 
education; not alone or mainly 
through a high standard of general 
education, academic or technical edu- 
cation, important as these undoubted- 
ly are, but through a high standard of 
moral and ethical education. An edu- 
cation which is concerned in the de- 
velopment of such important things 
as self-discipline, co-operation, fair- 
play, understanding, sympathy, toler- 
ance, unselfishness, and good-will, for 
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these are the very basis of our de- 
mocracy. 

The public is dimly beginning to 
sense these things and our hope for 
attaining that real professional status 
to which I have referred is to see 
that we give real leadership to the 
people at this time; a leadership that 
will convince them of the great part 
that education must play if Canada is 
to achieve real democracy and become 
a great United Nation, and of the role 
played by the teachers in the school. 


To be able to do that we must have 
a thorough understanding of our real 
duties and responsibilities as teach- 
ers. We must have a vision of the kind 
of society we would like to have in 
this fair Dominion of ours. The kind 
of world both here and beyond our 
borders in which we would like to see 
our children grow up. 

We must have a sympathetic under- 
standing of child nature and a knowl- 
edge of the methods by means of 
which the fundamental attitudes and 
ideals basic to democracy can be de- 
veloped and their relation to the world 
of tomorrow; and if we have this 
vision, this knoweldge, and this un- 
derstanding, we may be prepared to 
supply that educational leadership 
which is absolutely essential today if 
all our grand hopes for the post-war 
world are to be more than a passing 
dream. 


That is the challenge for profes- 
sional educators today. Are we equal 
to the task? 


Our hearts have been filled with 
thanksgiving and joy at the complete 
victory of our forces in Europe and at 
the return of many of our men and 
women from overseas, and soon most 
of them will be united again with 
their loved ones. But some of them 
will never return for they have paid 
the supreme sacrifice for democracy 
and for us, and in many homes 
throughout the land there is a deep 
and abiding sorrow for those who are 
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gone forever. Many others are coming 
back to us broken in body and mind 
and they will need all of the help and 
thoughtful consideration we can give 
them and their families, and I know 
that the teachers of Canada, who are 
so closely in contact with the homes, 
will give that help ungrudgingly and 
joyfully. It can at best be but a slight 
return for all that has been given for 
us, 


However we must never forget that 
those who have died and those who re- 
turn have fought for certain princi- 
ples of justice and unselfishness and 
a wider and fuller life for mankind, 
as well as for a just and lasting peace, 
and we must see that they have not | 
fought and died in vain. 


There still remains the task of 
achieving total victory over Japan 
and, needless to say, the members of 
our profession will back to the limit 
all efforts to crush completely our 
Asiatic enemy. In the meantime, we 
must do our utmost to see that the 
foundations are well and securely 
laid for that new Canada and the 
Brotherhood of Nations which is our 
only hope for a lasting peace. 


The secret of success is making hay 
with the grass that grows under other 
people’s feet. 


FIELD, HYNDMAN & McLEAN 
BARRISTERS AND SOLICITORS 


Solicitors for the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association 


316 McLeid Bldg. 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Phone 25147 





News Letter 


from the Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation 
September, 1945 


1. Armnual Convention— 
August, 1945 


Many important resolutions came 
out of our last Annual Convention. 
These resolutions as far as possible 
have been forwarded to the parties 
interested and we can now hope for 
action within the near future. 


I would ask the Provincial Secre- 
taries and members of the Executive 
of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
to pay particular attention to the reso- 
lutions found in the Minutes and we 
would welcome any inquiries as to 
what action has been taken with re- 
gard to the various proposals made 
* and adopted by the delegates. 


2. Montreal Situation 
Protestant 


The peculiar situation of the teach- 
ers on the Island of Montreal dis- 
cussed at our last convention brought 
out very clearly the fact that teachers 
across Canada are united when it 
comes to a question of any particular 
group of teachers being unfairly dealt 
with. The unanimous support voted 
for the teachers on the Island of Mon- 
treal has been greatly appreciated and 
has, at the same time, convinced the 
public that, as teachers, we are de- 
termined to see that just treatment is 
given to the members of our profes- 
sion no matter in what part of the 
country they may be located. 

The Central Protestant School 
Board of the Island of Montreal with- 
drew their dismissal notices to the 
teachers in that area and we find that 
the teachers are back in their class 
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rooms carrying on their regular 
duties. The Quebec Government has 
appointed a Commission to study the 
financial set-up of the schools within 
the province and it is expected from 
the results of the work of this Com- 
mission the financial difficulties of 
School Boards in the Province will be 
finally put on a sound basis. 


Catholic 


The Catholic lay teachers of Mont- 
real appealed their case to a Board af 
Arbitration last winter and the report 
of that Board was favorable to the 
teachers. During the past month the 
Catholic School Board of that area 
have agreed to pay the _ teach- 
ers according to the findings of the 
Arbitration Board. The scale of sal- 
aries adopted by the Board will be 
found in Item 38 of the Sixth News 
Letter of last year. 


3. International Music Festival, 
1947 

An International Festival of School 
Music will be held in Montreal in 
1947. This announcement was made 
by Dr. I. Cooper, Supervisor of Mu- 
sic for Montreal Protestant schools, 
at the weekly luncheon of the Kiwanis 
at the Windsor Hotel. Dr. Cooper said, 
“Music is a language understood by 
all peoples and should, therefore, be 
used to foster international goodwill 
and understanding. Choirs from all 
over the world will be invited to the 
festival in 1947 and eighty organiza- 
tions in Canada and the United States 
already support this plan and intend 
to encourage annual musical festivals 
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of school music in as many countries 
as possible, so that young people can 
get to know other nations’ songs.” 


4. Life Insurance and Sickness 
Benefit 

We have been notified that the Man- 
itoba Teachers’ Society have a very 
splendid Life and Sick Benefit Plan 
for the teachers of Manitoba. We have 
also noted that the Provincial Associa- 
tion of Protestant Teachers of Quebec 
have also had a Sick Benefit Plan in 
force for some years. We understand 
also that the teachers of Toronto have 
a Sick Benefit Plan. 

In discussing this question in a gen- 
eral way with a representative of one 
of the Insurance Companies of Can- 
ada, it was suggested that the Cana- 
dian Teachers’ Federation might en- 
deavor to interest the teachers of 
Canada in a Life Insurance and Sick- 
ness Benefit Plan. to cover all the 
teachers who are members of the Fed- 
eration. The main' advantage of hav- 
ing one plan for all teachers would be 
the lower rate that. could be obtained 
because of the large number of par- 
ticipants. If you are interested why 
not bring this matter before your Pro- 
vincial Executive and discuss with 
them the feasibility of such a Domin- 
ion-wide coverage. 


5. Veteran Teachers 


This office has had correspondence 
with Dr. A. MacNamara, chairman of 
National Selective Service, with re- 
gard to individual cases where it was 
thought teachers were being discrim- 
inated against in the matter of re- 
lease from the Services to return to 
their active duties. In every case so 
far investigated, we have found that 
if any difficulty arose it was due to the 
lack of co-operation with the Com- 
manding Officers and the Industrial 
Selection and Release Committees. In 
this. regard we have just received a 
letter from a teacher, who was sta- 
tioned in Winnipeg, Manitoba, stating 
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that due to C.T.F.’s appeal he. has 
been able to obtain his release to re- 
turn to his school in British Columbia. 
If you know of any veteran teachers 
in your province who are having diffi- 
culty in being properly rehabilitated, 
this office is more than willing to ren- 
der assistance. 


6. C.N.E.A. 


The Annual Meeting of the Canada 
and Newfoundland Education Associ- 
ation, originally scheduled for Aug- 
ust 20-24 and postponed to November 
5-9, has been cancelled but there will 
be a meeting of the Directors of the 
C.N-:E.A. in Toronto on the 19th and 
20th of Novembér, and since your Sec- 
retary-Treasurer is a Director of that 
body he would be very pleased to re- 
ceive from the Provincial Organiza- 
tions any information or resolutions 
that they wish to be brought to the at- 
tention of the Directors. 


7. World Friends’ Club 


Mrs.. Margaret G. Johnson, Direc- 
tor of the World. Friends’ Club, The 
Cleveland Press, Cleveland 14, Ohio, 
feels that the Club has had too few 
Canadian. student-correspondents in 
the past and would like very much to 
increase the number during the com- 
ing academic year. 

I would ask school principals and 
teachers in Canada who wish to have 
their pupils join this World Friends’ 
Club to get in direct touch with Mrs. 
Johnson. This project of an interna- 
tional student-correspondence would 
seem to me to be a very worthy one 
and should be given encouragement by 
the teachers of Canada. 


8. The World Citizenship 
Movement 


We note from the publication of the 
World Citizenship Movement that Col. 
M. T. Tchou, a prominent Chinese 
leader, has toured Canada last Spring 
speaking altogether at sixty-five meet- 
*-x*s, He was sent under the auspices 
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of the Y.M.C.A. in order to arouse a 
greater interest in world citizenship. 
It is interesting to note that our im- 
mediate past president, Dr. E. F. 
Willoughby of Winnipeg, was one of 
the sponsors of this movement. 


9. London Conference on Educa- 
tion and Cultural Organiza- 


tion 
At our last annual convention a res- 

olution was passed urging the Right 
Honorable W. L. Mackenzie King, our 
Prime Minister, to have Canada repre- 
sented at this conference which com- 
mences on November ist this year. 
The objectives of this conference are 
as follows: 
(a) Facilitate consultation among 
education and cultural leaders by 
special meetings and conferences; 
Assist in the free flow of ideas 
and information among the na- 
tions, especially in the field of 
major educational and cultural 
developments ; 
(c) Foster educational and cultural 
programs which support peace 
and security; 
Develop and make available edu- 
cational and cultural plans and 
materials; 
Conduct and encourage research 
on educational and cultural prob- 
lems; and 
(f) Assist countries that need and 

request help in developing their 

educational and cultural activi- 

ties. 

We have not yet been informed 

whether or not Canada will be repre- 
sented. Our resolution forwarded to 


(b) 


(d) 


(e) 
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the Prime Minister was turned over to 
the Department of External Affairs 
for action. It might help our resolve 
in this matter if Provincial Organiza- 
tions and others interested would wire 
the Department of External Affairs 
urging the appointment of one or 
more representatives from Canada. 


10. Not a Fairy Tale 


A certain School Board in Canada 
has adopted what I would consider 
quite a unique social function. This 
School Board invited the teachers un- 
der their control to a dinner in a 
hotel. This dinner was paid for by 
the Board, and teachers and members 
of the Board sat around tables seating 
four to six persons. 

After the dinner, the chairman of 
the School Board endeavored to tell 
the teachers what the School Board 
would expect of them, and one of the 
things that was stressed was that they 
were not interested only in the marks 
obtained by the students but were 
more interested in character building, 
although they admitted that marks 
were also important. The teachers 
were then asked to criticize the Board 
and to offer suggestions as to how the 
Board might be of assistance to the 
teachers and the pupils. Many of the 
teachers took advantage of this op- 
portunity. 

The gathering was an unqualified 
success and exhibited a spirit of co- 
operation. 

—C. N. CRUTCHFIELD, 
Shawinigan Falls, 
Quebec, Oct. 3, 1945. 
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Germany — 


Annihilation or 
Re-education? 


A Few German Types 
(From The Scottish Educational Journal) 


(Continued ) 


2. Herr Meissler—Professor 


HEN we heard you lecturing in 

the University of M., Herr 
Meissler, we were puzzled—we, that is 
myself, a Scotsman, and Haakon 
Bjérdal of Bergen. 


The Norwegian and I had drifted 
together because we had a community 
of tastes and interests. As the Holiday 
Course for foreign teachers, a series 
of lectures on German life, education 
and culture, went on its way, we had 
begun to realize that ‘we had enrolled 
in a school for-Nazi propaganda. 
This accounted for the ridiculously 
cheap week-ends in the country. 
Goebbels was softening up the teach- 
ers of Europe, very skilfully. 


But it did not account for you, Herr 
Meissler. True, there was always a 
trained observer at the back of the 
room when you took the rostrum. You 
were the only professor thus super- 
vised. You were not politically relia- 
ble. You were a brave man. 


Your subject was “The National 
Socialist Conception of the State.” 
Your lecture always lasted an hour. 
For the first three-quarters of the 
hour your Nazi ideology was perfect. 
In the last quarter you made hay of 
the Nazis! Oh! not obviously. Only an 
intelligently trained mind could be 
aware of this, a mind conversant with 
the refinements of German philosoph- 


ical language. 


In the last quarter of an hour we 
knew you for what you were, Herr 
Meissler—a man maimed in the Great 
War, a man whose mind had remained 
whole, a man with four years of 
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trench warfare behind him, a man 
who had read the French classics un- 
der French artillery fire and won- 
dered at the senselessness of modern 
war, a man convinced that all war was 
futile and that the conception of the 
Nazi State was the last symptom of a 
nation rushing to its doom. 


In that last quarter of an hour you 
were telegraphing the custodians of 
the children of Europe to beware, to 
intervene before the Gadarene mad- 
ness went too far. 


We met you in the public baths one 
day. You were pleased to see us, but 
obviously downcast of mood and ill at 
ease. We pressed you with questions, 
desiring further explanation of your 
lectures. You made an appointment 
with us for that evening in the Rats- 
keller. And you told us that your 
series of lectures was to end pre- 
maturely, that you had only a few 
marks in your pocket. We promised 
we would do something. We did. 

That afternoon we button-holed the 
Director of Studies among a crowd of 
admiring Poles and Swedes. We de- 
manded to know why the best lecture- 
course was to be curtailed. Our in- 
sinuations were obvious. We were 
causing a bad impression. Another 
five minutes of it and the Director 
might have been exposed for what 
he was, a fisher of men, a maker of 
Nazi worshippers. 

Herr Meissler’s lectures were ex- 
tended for the time previously agreed 
on. 

That night in a secluded corner of 
the Ratskeller you nearly wept. The 
bottle of Riidesheimer standing in 
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the ice bucket was paid for by you. 
Somehow you had raised the wind. 
You were determined to show your 
gratitude. We were sad; we knew 
that you had only been reprieved. 


Later, in the privacy of your mis- 
erable lodging, you, travelling phil- 
osopher, student of the best German 
and European thought, spoke with 
frankness. 


There was little hope, you said; 
but you were doing what you could. 
Resistance by force being now use- 
less, you felt it your duty to offer 
the resistance of an independent 
mind. You had no political opinions. 
You simply knew instinctively that 
Nazi ideology was a mask for jungle 
law. 


How far were you succeeding? You 
had no proud boasts to make. There 
was, you said, no hope of getting 
much sense into the Hitler Youth. 
Prolonged supervision by Nazis, the 
use of skilful nationalistic propagan- 
da, killed independence of mind. But 
once the youths had attained matur- 
ity, one in fifty, if very intelligent, 
rebelled. You were in contact with 
several. They were, you thought, Ger- 
many’s only hope. The year was 1936. 


We had many meetings in your lit- 
tle bedroom, Herr Meissler. You were 
a man who had suffered and was pre- 
pared to suffer—a bachelor whose life 
had been devoted to the silent pursuit 
of knowledge. Perhaps, as they say, 
good Germans are few; but you were 
one. I noticed that your name did not 
appear on the University’s prospectus 
for 1937. 


Where were you then? Dying in 
concentration camp or garret? No one 
will ever know; but, wherever you 
were, you were still true to Stefan 
George and Verlaine, and, being true 
to them, you were true to the essential 
dignity of the human spirit. 

You are probably dead now. Your 
books are covered with dust or burned. 
But the words you spoke to that one 
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in fifty live on somewhere. They, and 
men like you who had the courage to 
speak them, are Germany’s only hope. 
Perhaps you and they represent the 
best of an old Germany that will never 
be reborn—a Germany producing 
Goethe, the internationalist and hu- 
manist, Schiller the poet of freedom, 
Kant, Schopenhauer and—Karl Lieb- 
knecht; all men of independent mind. 

During the last week of your lec- 
tures we had a new student in the 
room. He called himself a Hungarian, 
spoke to everyone, wanted to know 
what we thought of Herr Meissler’s 
lectures—a very casual Hungarian 
who did not seem to have any political 
opinions, though he was very scep- 
tical of the Nazis at times. And when 
he was sceptical he wanted to see 
what our reaction would be. 


He took to pestering you, Herr 
Meissler. I think you were too inno- 
cent to know the .game. When. you 
saw us off in our train he was there 
at your elbow. I can only hope his 
Gestapo mission was unsuccessful. 

I can only hope that you are there 
still, somewhere in Germany, Herr 
Meissler, waiting—and_ thinking—like 


an independent man. 
H. R. S. 


(To be continued) 





From our boys in Australia comes 
the story of the kangaroo which, af- 
ter pausing several times to scratch 
her stomach, yanked two baby kang- 
eroos from her pouch and thrashed 
them soundly for eating crackers in 
bed. 





The performing flea and an ele- 
phant crossed a jungle bridge to- 
gether. 

“Oh, boy,” whispered the flea in 
the elephant’s ear, “we certainly 
made that bridge shake!” 





“I’m stepping out in society. To- 
night I’m having dinner with the up- 
per set.” 

“The steak may be tough—bet- 
ter take the lower set too!” ~ 
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Statement by Department of Education 
on Surplus War Goods 


ONSIDERABLE publicity has 


been given to this subject, as 
well as a great deal of conjecture on 
the part of school authorities, as to 
the possibility of obtaining some of 
these goods for educational purposes. 
The matter was also of sufficient im- 
portance for the Minister of Educa- 
tion (Hon. R. E. Ansley) to give it 
his personal attention and some pro- 
gress has been made. In the following 
paragraphs a brief report of the reg- 
ulations and progress to date is given. 


Policy: The Dominion Government, 
through the War Assets Corporation, 
will sell: all the surplus goods which 
are readily saleable. The so-called 
“not commercially saleable” goods will 
be given to educational institutions on 
a basis of “indefinite loan.’’ This term 
means that the article is given to edu- 
cational institutions but may not be 
sold nor used for any purpose in- 
volving commercial profit, nor may it 
be disposed of by the school authori- 
ties without’ permission of the War 
Assets Corporation. 


It is expected that after a period of 
time (not stated at present), these 
articles will be “written off.” The cost 
of packaging and freight will be paid 
by the recipient. . 


Priority: All goods declared “sur- 
plus” by the Armed Services, or other 
organizations having Government 
property, are turned over to the War 
Assets Corporation for disposal and 
the priorities are as follows—Domin- 
ion Government Departments, Provin- 
cial Governments, Municipalities, 
Commercial Organizations. School 
Boards are included in Municipal or- 
ganizations unless the purchases are 
made on their behalf by the Province. 


These priorities are only effective if 
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the organization having priority has 
an order or statement on file with the 
W.A.C. that they wish such goods. 


Price: The price on goods secured 
through War Assets Corporation will 
generally be the cost of same, less a 
substantial discount because of pur- 
chase during the war period, plus a 
percentage reduction for each year of 
use or ownership by the Government. 
The Minister was able to secure a 
special concession with reference to 
the terms of payment so that school 
boards may distribute the cost over 
two or more budgets. 


Progress: While the progress may 
appear slow and the “red tape” be 
very irritating at times, it should be 
realized that usually the delay is 
caused by the War Services having 
the goods failing to declare them 
“surplus,” and until this occurs, the 
W.A.C. is unable to take any steps to 
dispose of the articles. 


1. War Assets Corporation have 
appointed a special officer (Assistant 
to the President) whose duty it is to 
assist the educational institutions in 
securing needed and useful goods. 


2. Mr. Ansley visited W.A.C. head 
office in Montreal and secured certain 
concessions and some equipment. 


8. An Inter-provincial Committee 
has been set up to insure a fair dis- 
tribution of the goods as between 
provinces. The initiative in setting up 
this committee was taken by the 
C.N.E.A. (Canada Newfoundland Ed- 
ucation Association). 


4. The first list of Machine Tools 
submitted by the committee has been 
acknowledged and assurance given 
that these will be made available 
shortly. 
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5. The first list of dormitory equip- 
ment has been partially filled and 
goods are now being distributed. 

6. A list of goods (aeroplanes and 
parts) available for “indefinite loan” 
is available and several allocations 
have been made. 

7. Steps are being taken to prepare 
lists of the various types of goods of 
value to schools and these will be 
turned over to W.A.C. in order to es- 
tablish priority. These proposed lists 
will have the following headings: 
Buildings, Vehicles, Dormitory Equip- 
ment, Visual Instruction (inc. radio), 
Hand Tools, School Furniture, Shop 
Equipment, Commercial Equipment, 
Sports Equipment. 

8. Efforts are being made to “speed 
up” the declaration of surplus goods 
and to obtain advance information of 
such declarations. 


Information will be given each 
month through this Magazine as space 
is allotted by the Editors. This in- 
formation will consist of copies of reg- 
ulations, any lists of equipment avail- 
able for indefinite loan, how to order, 
and the answers to questions received 
from school authorities which appear 
to have general interest. 

When writing with reference to any 
Surplus War Goods please address as 
follows: 

JOE H. ROSS, 

c/o Canadian Vocational Training, 

217 - 7th Avenue West, 

Calgary, Alberta. 

Mr. Ross is the Alberta representative 
on the Inter-provincial Committee and 
is acting as liaison officer with the 
W.A.C. 


Regulations of War Assets Corpora- 
tion Relating to Educational 
Institutions 

Below is the statement of policy and 
procedures which will be followed by 
the War Assets Corporation in dis- 
posing of surplus material and e- 
quipment to educational institutions. 

1. Each Department of Education 
has appointed a representative who 
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will act on behalf of the Department 
and for all schools under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department in liaison with 
the Corporation and with its Branch 
Office. 

(2) Each University has appointed 
a representative who will act as liai- 
son between the University and the 
Corporation and its Branch Office. 
Where there is more than one Uni- 
versity adjacent to the Branch Office, 
one university representative will 
act for the others in order to effect 
economy of time in matters of dis- 
cussion with the Branch Office. 


(3) Educational institutions will, in 
accordance with the policy of priority 
of claim which has been established 
by War Assets Corporation, make a 
detailed list of their requirements 
which they desire to purchase at com- 
mercial prices from the Corporation 
and forward this list to the local 
Liaison Officer. As material becomes 
available for sale these lists will be 
reviewed in accordance with the 
policy of priority of claim which 
places Federal Government Depart- 
ments first, Provincial Government 
Departments second and Municipali- 
ties and public bodies (including edu- 
cational institutions) third. 

(4) The Corporation is obtaining, 
and will obtain increasingly more 
often in the future, technical equip- 
ment and material which is not con- 
sidered by the Corporation to be com- 
mercially saleable as an article but 
which would be useful to educational 
institutions for instructional and re- 
search classroom purposes. This type 
of material will be made available to 
educational institutions on a basis of 
indefinite loan plus the cost of pack- 
aging and freight. The institutions 
will be required to file a statement 
with the Corporation to the effect that 
this type of material will not be used 
for any other than classroom instruc- 
tional and research purposes. The offi- 
cial representatives of Universities 
and Departments of Education re- 
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ferred to above will be supplied with 
copies of the necessary form to be 
completed. 


(5) It is not possible to supply edu- 
cational institutions with lists of ma- 
terial which is available at commer- 
cial prices. It is, therefore, necessary 
that the institutions file claims of 
their requirements as indicated above 
in paragraph 3. 


(6) In respect to material which is 
not commercially saleable, the pro- 


cedure outlined below will be fol- 


lowed: 


(a) In order to expedite the disposal 
of material to educational insti- 
tutions, the representatives will 
be asked to indicate if possible, 
in a general way, in what type of 
material, which is non-commer- 
cially saleable, they will be in- 
terested. If this could be done, it 
would be possible to determine 
immediately in the Head Office of 
the Corporation that certain 
types of material which are not 
commercially saleable should be 
scrapped since they have no edu- 
cational value. 


Whenever possible a list of materials 
which are non-commercially saleable 
and which would appear to have edu- 
cational value will be sent to the 
Branch Office nearest to the place 
where the materials are located. The 
Branch Office will contact the repre- 
sentative of the University, or Uni- 
versities adjacent, and the represen- 
tative of the Department of Educa- 
tion. The list will be discussed by 
them and an opportunity provided to 
the two representatives to view the 
material. The Universities and the 
Department will then make their 
selection. 


(7) In order to provide an equitable 
distribution of surplus material, 
whether saleable or non-commercially 
saleable, to all Universities and De- 
partments of Education throughout 
Canada, the co-operation of the Uni- 
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versities and the Departments of Edu- 
cation will be enlisted. The University 
Conference has appointed a sub-com- 
mittee for this purpose and the Can- 
ada and Newfoundland Education As- 
sociation has appointed a sub-commit- 
tee to act on behalf of Departments of 
Education. These two committees will, 
when required, give advice to the 
Corporation as to priority to be given 
to the various Universities and De- 
partments of Education in order to 
make an equitable distribution where 
an insufficient supply of equipment 
leads to a restricted distribution be- 
tween various Universities and De- 
partments of Education. Universities 
and Departments -of Education in 
other parts of Canada will take the 
assurance of the University represen- 
tative and the Department of Edu- 
cation representative of the Province 
in which the material is located that 
the material which has been reviewed 
by them will be of value. 


(8) It is most essential that the gen- 
eral policy of the Corporation in dis- 
posing of surplus material as quickly 
as possible be adhered to in respect to 
disposal of material to educational in- 
stitutions. 

The representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Education and of the Univer- 
sities will be required to act imme- 
diately on receipt of notice from the 
Branch Office. A time limit will, of 
necessity, be imposed. 


S. ALWYN 
BARTLETT 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Oomah 


Oomah by Ray Darby and John 
Phillips, published by Contemporary 
Publishers, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Price, 25c. 


At present, considerable discussion 
is being directed towards a definite 
course in co-operation or working to- 
gether to be included in our school 
system. 


‘Oomah is a story, in simple form, of 
a little dog who disregards the lessons 
of the three R’s taught him by his 
parents—Run_ together, Romp  to- 
gether, Roar Together— and who tries 
to go out into the world alone but 
encounters difficulties. After learn- 
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University Department of Extension 


Now in supply is the popular Model AAA Tri- 
purpose Projector for filmstrips and 2x2 slides. 


For further particulars, write 


Division of Visual Instruction 
Department of Extension, 
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ing his lesson to his sorrow, he returns 
home. 


Children will be fascinated by the 
story as well as receiving a good les- 
son on co-operation. The concluding 
lines of this book are:— 

“Dog or man... we’re all the same... 
It takes a TEAM to play the game.” 
—From Canadian School Journal. 





Recent Gifts 

The Picture Gallery of Canadian 
History, by ‘C. N. Jefferys, R.C.A., 
LL.D., 271 pages, $2.00. (Ryerson.) 

Community Centres in Canada, by 
Adney, Scott, Fife & Conrad, 16 
pages, 25c. Illustrated. (Ryerson.) 

Leaders of God’s People, by Ernest 
H. Hayes, 181 pages, 65c. (Ryerson.) 

A Camadian People, by Lorne 
Pierce, 84 pages. (Ryerson.) 

The Case of Mrs. Wigate, by Oscar 
Micheaux, 518 pages. (Book Supply 
Co.) 
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Equal Pay - I 


Evidence Submitted by the National Union of Teachers, Reprinted from 
The Schoolmaster and Woman Teacher’s Chronicle, February 22, 1945 


HE following is the first instal- 

ment of the memorandum of evid- 
ence which was submitted by the Na- 
tional Union of Teachers to the Royal 
Commission on Equal Pay, prior to 
the hearing of the oral evidence on 
Friday last. 


Introduction 


Paragraph 1.—This evidence is sub- 
mitted to the Royal Commission on 
behalf of the National Union of 
Teachers. The membership of the 
Union includes approximately 150,000 
out of a total of roughly 200,000 full- 
time teachers in the schools provided 
or maintained by Local Authorities. 
It is, therefore, chiefly the field of em- 
ployment covered by these schools to 
which this evidence refers, although 
reference is made to inspectors and 
administrators, since service in either 
capacity is regarded as a legitimate 
avenue of promotion from the teach- 
ing ranks. It is also relevant in pass- 
ing to record that the National Union 
of Teachers gives “Equal Pay” to its 
employees, both clerical and official. 


Paragraph 2.—The National Union 
of Teachers has for many years had a 
definite policy on the question of the 
relative remuneration of men and 
women teachers. This was decided in 
the first instance in 1918 by a refer- 
endum of the members of the Union, 
and has been reaffirmed from time to 
time since that date, the last occasion 
being the Conference of the Union 
held in London during the present 
year. The policy of the Union confines 
itself strictly to the salaries of teach- 
ers and asserts that men and women 
teachers with the same qualifications, 
length of service and responsibilities 
should receive the same rate of pay- 
ment. It will be observed that this 
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statement of policy makes no ref- 
erence to “work” either equal or un- 
equal since no “yardstick” has been 
or, in our view, ever can be applied to 
the results of teaching in order to 
assess the degree of equality or in- 
equality of the work performed by 
teachers, whether they work side by 
side or in places widely separated. 
This appears to us to be one of the 
main considerations which differen- 
tiate the position of teachers from 
that of industrial workers. 


Paragraph 3.—The task of prepar- 
ing the Union’s evidence is conse- 
quently greatly simplified, and an 
objective and factual approach to the 
issues raised by the Commission’s 
terms of reference has been made as 
far as seems humanly possible. It is, 
nevertheless, submitted that the Union 
may reasonably hope that the facts 
which are set out in the following 
paragraphs establish that, so far as 
the teaching service is concerned, 
there seems to be no such degree of 
division on such matters as qualifica- 
tion, conditions of service, function 
and general inter-changeability, nor 
any overriding social, financial or eco- 
nomic considerations which would 
justify a continuance of the practice 
of paying women teachers on a lower 
scale than their men colleagues. 


Degree of Differentiation in 
Function of Men and Women 
Teachers, Conditions of 
Service, etc. 

Paragraph 4.—Before the war 
there were approximately 200,000 
full-time teachers in the schools cov- 
ered by this evidence. Roughly 70 per 


cent of them were women and 30 per 
cent men. About 170,000 of the total 
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were working in elementary schools 
and about 30,000 in secondary schools, 
including preparatory departments. 
During the war between 20,000 and 
22,000 men have left the schools for 
service in H.M. Forces, their places 
being filled almost entirely by women, 
so that the proportion of women to 
men during the present emergency 
period is nearer 80 per cent than 70 
per cent in more normal times. 


Paragraph 5.—There is no general 
discrimination between men and wom- 
en teachers in the matter of prepara- 
tion and training for their profession. 
Full-time secondary education up to 
eighteen is required of both, and the 
examinations qualifying for entrance 
to the Training Colleges or University 
Departments are the same. The actual 
training is not infrequently under- 
taken in “mixed” Training Colleges, 
and in the case of University trained 
teachers almost _ universally in 
“mixed” groups, whether in the Uni- 
versity or the University Training 
Departments, The academic standards 
demanded in the Training Colleges 
and degree qualifications demanded in 
the Universities are the same for men 
and women and the teaching qualifi- 
cation they receive at the conclusion 
of their training is also the same. 


Paragraph 6.—Men and women are 
appointed in the same way to service 
in the schools, where the general am- 
enities, working hours and conditions, 
length of holidays, etc., are certainly 
not differentiated on grounds of sex. 
Adventitious differences in all the con- 
ditions referred to exist as between 
one area and another, and often be- 
tween one school and another, and 
such variations are likely to continue 
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until the higher common standards 
envisaged by the New Education Act 
become an accomplished fact; but no- 
where in the school system do these 
differences in conditions relate to the 
sex of the teacher. There is, for in- 
stance, no. discrimination in the size 
of classes taught by men and women. 
They teach side by side for the same 
length of time during the school day, 
and their general responsibilities are 
the same whether they teach boys or 
girls only, or boys and girls together. 


Paragraph 7.—The persistence of 
the distinction between men and wom- 
en teachers in the matter of salary 
has, in our view, been due very large- 
ly to certain traditional notions which 
either never had or alternatively have 
now lost any validity. The attention 
of the Royal Commission is invited to 
one of them, which appears to have 
a general relevance to this section of 
our evidence. One general assumption 
often made by those unacquainted 
with the actual conditions in the 
schools appear to be that, generally 
speaking, there is a broad division of 
function between men and women 
teachers, the former being employed 
in teaching boys and the latter in 
teaching girls. It is the persistence of 
this traditional notion which has, in 
our view, tended to foster an ill-based 
belief that a broad differentiation in 
the rate of payment is justified. It is 
necessary, therefore, to examine what 
factual basis there is, if any, for this 
persistent traditional notion. 


Paragraph 8.—The official statis- 
tics issued by the Board of Education 
in 1938 covered 145,281 classes in 
Elementary Schools—107,534 taught 
by women and 37,737 by men. The 
Board’s figures’ indicated that not 
more than 20 per cent of the women 
were teaching girls only and that not 
more than 50 per cent of the men were 
teaching boys only. Seventy-seven per 
cent of the women and 50 per cent of 
the men were teaching mixed classes, 
while 3 per cent of the women were 
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teaching boys only an 0.07 per cent 
of the men were in charge of girls 
only. 


Distribution of Class Teachers 
(Elementary ) 


‘ Women Men 
Teachers of classes 











for boys only ........ 3,248 19,017 
Teachers of classes for 

boys and girls ...... 82,248 18,704 
Teachers of classes 

for girls only ........ 22,038 26 

107,534 37,747 

Total number 

of classes ................ 145,281 


Included in the above figures are 
9,571 women and 6,676 men Head 
Teachers, each responsible for a class. 

Paragraph 9.—The figures for 
Head Teachers are equally illumin- 
ating. Only 19 per cent of the Head 
Mistresses were responsible for 
schools containing girls only, more 
than 80. per cent of them being in 
charge of boys and girls. A very 
small number were responsible for 
boys only. Of the Head Masters, 
approximately 24 per cent were re- 
sponsible for boys only, about 76 per 
cent being in charge of both boys and 
girls. The actual figures were: 


Distribution of Head Teachers 








(Elementary) 
Women Men 
Headships of schools 
for boys only .......... 27 2,974 
Headships of senior 
mixed schools .......... 19 1,137 
Headships of all-age 
mixed schools ........ 3,877 6,030 
Headships of junior 
mixed schools ........ 3,618 2,482 
Headships of infant 
meee (2 eee 5,898 — 
Headships of schools 
for girls only .......... 3,157 —— 
16,591 12,623 


Total number of 
Head Teachers ........ 29,214 
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In. many of the mixed schools in- 
cluded in the above figures there is no 
man teacher, either Head or Assist- 
ant, on the staff. Some of these schools 
have an age range of four to fourteen, 
so that in them women have proved 
inter-changeable with men over this 
wide age range. It is further suggest- 
ed that an examination of the figures 
in this and the preceding paragraph 
dispose of any general contention that 
the work of men teachers and their 
women colleagues is differentiated by 
any clear-cut division of function re- 
lating to the sex of their pupils. 


Paragraph 10.—It is usual where 
men and women work side by side in 
the same school for women to be re- 
sponsible for such subjects as the Do- 
mestic Arts, Needlework, Cookery and 
Laundry work, and to take the girls’ 
Physical Training. Similarly, men 
usually teach Woodwork, Metalwork 
and the boys’ Physical Training. This 
apparent division of function is, how- 
ever, rather an aspect of specializa- 
tion, and the teachers referred to 
usually possess a specialist qualifica- 
tion. With regard to the rest of the 
staff—and they represent the great 
majority—men and women are not 
usually assigned to different types of 
work. The degree of inter-change- 
ability is not greatest in schools con- 
taining younger children. It is even 
more marked in the mixed secondary 
schools. In fact, in no trade, calling or 
profession can it be said with less am- 
biguity than in the profession of 
teaching that men and women do the 
“same” or “equal” work. The abnor- 
mal wartime position in the schools 
possibly provides the most relevant of 
all available evidence of the complete 
degree of inter-changeability of men 
and-women in the schools. Over 20,000 
women have stepped temporarily into 
posts vacated by men absent on war 
service, and the highest possible trib- 
utes have been paid to the complete 
success with which they have carried 
out the duties they have undertaken. 
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It is freely acknowledged that they 
are “holding down” their new jobs 
but have not yet received the “rate for 
the job.” : 


Six Differentials in Salary 

Paragraph 11.—For nearly twenty- 
five years the salaries of teachers in 
schools provided or maintained by Lo- 
cal Authorities have been governed 
by agreements reached between rep- 
resentatives of teachers and of Local 
Authorities acting together in the 
Burnham Committee, which was set 
up in 1919 to bring order out of a 
variety of conflicting competing scales 
of pay. The salary scales so agreed 
require approval by the Minister of 
Education before an agreement is 
valid. The scales at present in force 
run out at the end of the present 
financial year and new recommend- 
ations have been agreed upon in the 
Burnham Committee to come into op- 
eration on the Ist April, 1945. Copies 
of the present agreement and of the 
new provisional agreement are en- 
closed herewith. 


Paragraph 12.—It will be seen that 
the existing arrangements provide for 
and that the new provisional agree- 
ment continues for the time being dif- 
ferent rates of salary for men and 
women. The teachers’ representatives 
have, it is true, been parties to the 
agreements, but only under protest in 
respect of this particular point. From 
the inception of the Burnham Com- 
mittee the representatives of the Na- 
tional Union of Teachers have lost no 
opportunity to press for the elimina- 
tion of all differences of rates of pay 
of men and women teachers with the 
same qualifications, experience and re- 
sponsibility, but they have not yet 
been able to persuade the represent- 
atives of the Local Authorities to ac- 
cept their view. During negotiations 
which have been carried out in recent 
weeks and which have led to the pub- 
lication of the new provisional recom- 
mendations, the Local Authorities’ 
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representatives stated that they could 
not consent to join in a re-examina- 
tion of the relative standards of pay- 
ment for men and women teachers in 
view of the fact that this was the sub- 
ject of a national enquiry by the 
Royal Commission. The teachers’ rep- 
resentatives were consequently obliged 
reluctantly and again under protest 
to consent to the matter remaining in 
abeyance until a report has been 
made by the Royal Commission and 
considered by the Government of the 
day. 


Paragraph 13.—Differential rates 
for men and women run through the 
whole of the Burnham Scale struc- 
ture. Differences are present in the 
minima, maxima and annual incre- 
ments of the scales both for Heads 
and Class Teachers; in additional 
payments for qualification, responsi- 
bility and extra years of training. The 
differentials have also been extended 
during the war period to successive 
war bonus agreements, in two in- 
stances after arbitration by the 
Chairman of the Burnham Committee. 
The present war bonus for teachers 
over 21 comprises a flat rate payment 
of £52 a year for men and £42 a year 
for women. There is no mathematical- 
ly consistent pattern in the degree of 
differentiation provided for in the 
scales. It is, however, broadly true to 
state that at the minimum the woman 
receives about 90 per cent of the man’s 
corresponding salary, and about 80 
per cent at the maximum. The wom- 
en’s annual increments are about 80 
per cent of the men’s and in respect of 
additional payments, a rough four- 
fifths ratio is maintained. These rel- 
ativities are generally carried over 
into the new provisional recommen- 
dations for scales to come into oper- 
ation in the next financial year. 

Paragraph 14.—The answer to the 
question, what are the factors which 
have determined the differences re- 
ferred to in the preceding paragraph, 
is not easy to provide in the absence 
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of brief references to the historical 
background of scale-making for teach- 
ers. The records of the proceedings 
of the Burnham Committee do not re- 
veal that at any time the Local Au- 
thority representatives have attempt- 
ed to join with the teachers in an 
orderly examination of the case for 
non-differentiated scale for men and 
women teachers. The principle of sex 
differentiation was deeply rooted in 
the chaotic system of scales into 
which the Burnham Committee sought 
to introduce order and the represen- 
tatives of the Local Authorities have 
played true to the traditional outlook 
of those whom they represent. Up to 
the time of the inception of the Burn- 
ham Committee, certain assumptions 
seem to have been commonly accepted 
on the Local Authorities’ side without 
examination. Among the more import- 
ant of these, at any rate in their sal- 
ary consequences, were the following: 

(a) That the teaching of infants 

was less important than that of 
older children; 
That the teaching of elemen- 
tary school children was less 
important than that of second- 
ary school children; 

(c) That the teaching of girls was 
less important than that of 
boys. 

These assumptions were reflected in 
the scales which the Burnham Com- 
mittee was called upon to review. 
Teachers of infants were generally 
paid less than teachers of older chil- 
dren. Elementary school teachers were 
paid less than their secondary col- 
leagues, and women less than men. 
The Burnham Committee equalized 
the rates of payment in infants’ 
schools and those for older children, 
and has now recommended the equal- 
ization of salaries in elementary and 
secondary schools for teachers posses- 
sing similar qualifications. Only the 
third of the three traditional assump- 
tions referred to persists, at any rate 
in its salary consequences. Its re- 
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examination remaias in abeyance 
pending the issue of the report of the 
Royal Commission. 


Paragraph 15.—The Local Authori- 
ties’ representatives in the Burnham 
Committee have been content to assert 
their unwillingness to pay men and 
women equal salaries, because in their 
view men and women teachers are not 
completely interchangeable and _ be- 
cause the scales offered would, in their 
view, attract a sufficient number of 
satisfactory women recruits into the 
profession. The question of inter- 
changeability has already been dealt 
with, but the argument of the market 
test calls for comment. Undoubtedly 
it held considerable force 25 years 
ago, when alternative opportunities 
for women were fewer and more re- 
stricted. Since that time, however, 
with the passage of the Sex Disquali- 
fication (Removal) Act, and the in- 
crease in facilities for higher educa- — 
tion, many attractive professions and 
callings have opened out to women in 
which the financial rewards are much 
higher than in the earlier Burnham 
days, and certainly higher than those 
offered to teachers. Moreover, in the 
case of such fields as medicine, indus- 
try, the law, architecture and ac- 
countancy, sex differentials in salary 
do not operate in the same way or (if 
at all) to the same extent. In point 
of fact, as will be shown in more de- 
tail in the second part of our evid- 
ence, the Burnham Scales have not 
maintained an adequate supply of 
women teachers of the highest quality. 
Judged by the market test alone, the 
differentiated Burnham Scales, in our 
view, have failed to justify them- 
selves. 
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Summer School News Notes 
of the I.A.T.A. 


Three one-hour meetings were 
held under the auspices of “The In- 
dustrial Arts Teachers of Alberta” 
at the Calgary Summer Session— 
on July 31st, August 7th, and August 
14th. Mr. Fred Forster, Vice-Presi- 
dent, acted as chairman, with Mr. 
J. N. Lowery as secretary. Mr. Ed. 
Bazant organized a membership 
drive which was almost 100 per cent 
effective. 


Four main points were discussed 
at these meetings: 

1. Plans of the Faculty of Educa- 
tion for Industrial Arts Teacher- 
Training. 

2. The 1.A.T.A., brief to the Faculty 
of Education. 

3. Shop program at teachers’ con- 
ventions. 

4. Revival of the Alberta Industrial 
Arts Magazine.” 


The 1945-46 Calendar of the 
Faculty of Education was received 
before the end of the summer session. 
It was gratifying to note that defin- 
ite outlines of shop courses were 
already prepared, and that the 
Faculty of Education was prepared 
to accommodate teacher-trainees in 
certain Industrial Arts courses this 
fall at Calgary. It is understood that 
this training is being handled by 
the Normal School and Institute of 
Technology on a co-operative basis. 
The goal towards which the I.A.T.A. 
has been pressing during the past 
five years is even now being real- 
ized. 


A resumé of the activities of the 
IL.A.T.A. during the five years of 
its existence was given by the secre- 
tary-treasurer, L. N. Elliott. Stress 
was laid upon the worthwhile objec- 
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tives of the organization. Certain 
operating difficulties were also noted. 

The secretary-treasurer also gave 
a report on the preparation of the 
I.A.T.A. brief to the Faculty of Edu- 
cation last winter. Certain extracts 
from the brief were carefully re- 
viewed—especially those parts per- 
taining to evaluation of shop courses 
and experience, and the suggested 
outlines of shop courses leading to 
the B. Ed. degree. A motion by Mr. 
Chris. Flanagan expressed the ap- 
preaiation of all shop teachers to 
those who had put so much thought 
and time into the statement of our 
case through the pages of the brief. 

A very good discussion took place 
regarding the place of the shop 
programs at the fall teachers’ con- 
ventions. It was agreed that all shop 
teachers should make the best pos- 
sible use of this yearly opportunity 
to meet in groups for discussion of 
their common problems. The hope 
was expressed that in the near fu- 
ture more time may be made avail- 
able at the convention period for 
these group meetings. 


Proposal to Revive the “Alberta 
Industrial Arts Magazine” 


(Editor’s Note: Shop teachers will 
recall that in 1941 the ILA.T.A. 
sponsored the publication of a small 
magazine as a medium of exchange 
of ideas and means of regular con- 
tact among the members. The project 
was discontinued at the end of one 
year’s trial. The following resolution 
which received strong endorsation 
by the group at Summer School 1945 
serves to indicate that there is still 
a strong feeling in the minds of many 
that some means of exchange and 
contact could and should receive 
support. ) 
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“WHEREAS, the need for a 
medium for the exchange of ideas 
is desirable, and whereas it is con- 
sidered that membership in the 
I.A.T.A. is desirable, 


THEREFORE, be it resolved- 
that a fee of $2.00 be set to cover 
both membership in the I.A.T.A., 
and a year’s subscription to a re- 
vived Industrial Arts Magazine, the 
fee to be paid on or before Sept- 
ember 15 of each year.” 


The above resolution refers to an 
annual fee of $2.00, on condition 
that it is possible to set the magazine 
going again. The I.A.T.A. executive 
has already made it plain earlier 
in the year that if the organization 
is to continue to grow in size and 
usefulness then increased financial 
support must be forthcoming. Here 
are thirty-five members at Summer 
School advocating an increase in the 
annual fee of 400%. What other 
suggestions have we? 


The executive has this proposal 
of the revival of the magazine to 
study. But this much is certain. 
Those members of our present exe- 
cutive who edited and managed the 
magazine of 1941 are unanimous 
on one point, viz., that in their 
opinion it would be foolhardy to 
contemplate another start at any 
time until the matter of support 
is a certainty. Now by this is meant 
sufficient financial backing and the 
positive assurance of contributions 
for the contents of the bi-monthly 
magazine. How soon will a double- 
barrelled guarantee of this nature 
show itself among shop teachers of 
this Province? (Your comments are 
requested. ) 
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Rumors of Plans for Expansion 

All indications point to the in- 
creasingly important role to be play- 
ed by Industrial Arts Education in 
Alberta’s school setup in the post- 
war years ahead. We hear of plans 
for expanded shop programs from 
all corners of the Province,'as part 
of the master plan of school boards 
and other educationists to meet the 
existing needs of the teen-age boys 
and girls. 

The four larger cities are already 
well beyond the “talk” stage. The 
people of Edmonton tell us that 
their new composite high school 
when completed will surpass anything 
of its kind now in‘operation in the 
West. Lethbridge is considering. a 
Junior Institute sufficiently well 
equipped in its accommodation and 
facilities that it may well serve that 
southern part of the Province. Medi- 
cine Hat is looking to expansion be- 
yond its present fine shops in Tor- 
onto Street School. The Building 
Superintendent of the Calgary School 
Board has announced the proposed 
addition to Crescent Heights High 
School, which will provide shops for 
industrial arts subjects in that in- 
stitution in the northern section of 
the city. We also hear of proposed 
composite high schools in other 
centres, such as Grande Prairie and 
Red Deer. And then the Provincial 
Institute of Technology and Arts is 
moving back into its fine building 
on the north hill in Calgary, after 
being housed in temporary quarters 
during the war years. All Industrial 
Arts teachers will watch with real 
interest these proposed develop- 
ments in their field of education. 

L. E. 
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Re Returned Service Personnel 
October 16, 1945. 


To: Secretaries of Provincial 
Teachers’ Organizations. 


Dear Sir or Madam: 


Our president, Mr. Miller, has of- 
fered the support of the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation to the Educa- 
tional Secretary of the Imperial Order 
Daughters of the Empire in having 
the following resolution, which was 
passed at their Annual Meeting at 
Regina in June, 1945, brought to the 
attention of the teachers: 


“RETURNED SERVICE PERSON- 
NEL 


WHEREAS it is important that 
the youth and adolescents of Can- 
ada be imbued with admiration 
and respect for the returned and 
invalided servicemen, particularly 
those who have suffered physical 
misfortunes, and 

WHEREAS some returned service- 
men have already had unpleasant 
experiences, 

THEREFORE BE IT RECOM- 
MENDED to the National Execu- 
tive committee that the National 





Educational Secretary be author- 
ized to approach the National Presi- 
dent of the Home and School 
Council, the National President of 
the Teachers’ Federation and 
Presidents of other interested or- 
ganizations, requesting their co- 
operation in this connection, and 
further, 


THAT the National Educational 
Secretary instruct the Provincial 
Educational Secretaries to ap- 
proach the Departments of Ed- 
ucation urging that this matter 
be brought to the attention of 
all teachers in the public and high 
schools.” 


The President has requested that 
the Provincial Magazines give publi- 
city to this resolution. 


Cc. N. CRUTCHFIELD. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation. 


“The best thing for you to do,” 
said the doctor to the man with a 
nervous complaint, “is to stop think- 
ing about yourself and bury your- 
self in your work.” 

“Good heavens!” said the patient, 
“T’m a concrete mixer.” 
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“AS FOB 


By D. S. Arbuckle 


HE tide of victory rolls high 


today, but eventually that flood 
will recede to normal, and then 
will come the test. Will we view a 
strong united Canada, a nation proud 
of its war-time achievements, but 
determined that pre-war evils shall 
be no more? Or will we view a 
smugly satisfied country sinking 
complacently back into the morass 
of pre-war hopelessness? Is our 
country to be a nation which real- 
izes that there is no more important 
field for improvement than that of 
education? That its educators must 
be the pick of the nation? That the 
essential purpose of our educative 
process is not to merely pass on a 
meaningless culture, not to instil into 
youth the belief in the absolute nec- 
essity for cut-throat competition, not 
to have a citizenry whose only con- 
cern is to achieve wealth and power; 
but rather to attempt to develop a 
people whose chief concern is to 
contribute to the betterment of their 
fellow man? Competition, yes, but 
competition with the self, not with 
your neighbor, and the devil take 
the loser. 


We need not try to pretend; the rec- 
ord of the Canadian people with re- 
gard to education has been a sorry 
one—a picture of utter indifference. 
Their attitude is clear enough—edu- 
cation is of secondary importance, and 
educators are a group of people whose 
job is relatively unimportant. True, 
we have been hearing a good deal; 
there have been words aplenty ex- 
tolling the virtues of teachers and 
teaching; some of the greatest names 
in radio have been patting teachers 
on the back, telling them what im- 
portant fellows they are. But let us 
forget the soft words, and look at the 
harsh facts; and if we are to believe 
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that the Canadian people are willing 
to pay more for what they consider 
the really important things, then the 
picture is grim. 

In 1941, 75% of all Canadian 
teachers received less than $1,223 
per annum, 50% received less than 
$782 per annum, and 25% received 
less than $537 per annum. Compare 
this median salary of $782 with the 
median salary of Canada’s industrial 
workers of $1,060. In 1941 the 
median salaries of Quebec Catholic 
lay teachers was the princely sum of 
$318 per annum; teachers of Prince 
Edward Island revelled in a similar 
orgy of wealth—their median salary 
was $422 per annum! In 942, in this 
same province, there were 14 teach- 
ers receiving less than $325 per 
annum, 413 receiving less than $525 
per annum. Even in British Columbia, 
where the median salary was by far 
the highest in Canada ($1,321), there 
were 619 teachers receiving less than 
$875 per annum. 

This is just a glimpse at the 
national picture. Let us look at a 
few scattered examples across the 
country—all of them damning in- 
dictments of our attitude towards 
education. 

Ontario apparently considers the 
sale of liquor more important than 
the education of its children; the 
Minister of Education receives an 
annual salary of $8,000, but the 
sum of $14,000 per annum goes out 
to the chairman of the Liquor Con- 
trol Board! In the sixth year of the 
war, teachers in one Canadian city 
are still actually suffering a cut of 
from 9% to 12% from an antique 
salary schedule formulated fifteen 
years ago. An Ottawa newspaper ad- 
vertises for teachers—salary $65 per 
month, while in a nearby war plant 
adolescents earn twice that much. 
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The City of St. John, N.B., threat- 
ened with a strike, grants an extra 
$1,200 to some 200 teachers, but 
stresses the fact that its decision is 
both “temporary and illegal”! 


From these, and hundreds of other 
examples, we must conclude that 
Canadians, especially those in high 
places, look upon educators as being 
of little importance. This is a nation- 
al attitude, and it is in no small 
measure due to the fact that we 
live in a society where the greatness 
of a man is judged by his wealth 
and resultant power. This is actually 
the fault of our educative system 
itself. Children are actually taught, 
and so come to assume, that we must 
always live amidst cut-throat comp- 
etition where it is strictly a matter 
of every man for himself. The contri- 
bution of each individual teacher 
tends to be vague and unreal; many 
of their students, a few years after 
graduation, receive salaries far in 
excess of those of their former 
teachers; they probably look with 
some" scorn upon these people who 
receive such miserable salaries, and 
quite likely vow that their sons, at 
least, will never descend to the 
position of teacher. This attitude is 
all too prevalent among business and 
professional circles. 


In many administrative units the 
only factor worthy of consideration 
seems to be economy. Many school 
boards, true enough, wish to secure 
good teachers, but they wish to 
secure them just as cheaply as pos- 
sible. As one member of a large 
city school board stated to an appli- 
cant, “We can secure all the good 
teachers we want for $840 per 
annum. What will you teach for?” 
No foresight here; no realization 
that to get the best out of a person 
one must pay him what he is worth. 
A person’s worth should be measured 
by his contribution towards making 
a responsible and intelligent citizen 
of your child. It should be made plain 
that you realize his importance, and 
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you must exert every effort to pay 
him according to the value of his 
contribution. However, evidently 
this man, and thousands of others, 
did not think thus; this board mem- 
ber believed that it was his duty to 
“save” the taxpayer’s money by hir- 
ing teachers as cheaply as possible, 
knowing, of course, that this attitude 
would meet with public approval. 


This attitude must change. It is 
not merely a matter of teachers get- 
ting a few more dollars, but the 
very future of our nation may de- 
pend on it. Adolph Hitler was well 
aware of the power of education, and 
used it to further his evil ends. Can- 
not we, too, realize this power and 
use our educational system for the 
betterment of our nation. We must 
choose now: it will be one way or 
the other. 

A larger share of the cost of edu- 
cation must be borne by federal and 
provincial authorities. We can never 
achieve much in the way of improve- 
ment if the money for education is 
raised from municipal sources by 
direct taxation on property. Cana- 
dians spend an average of $57 per 
year for the education of each child, 
a figure which does not compare 
favorably with the amount they 
spend for liquor, beer, pop, tobacco 
or chocolate bars. Improved educa- 
tion will cost us more. Yes, but if we 
are not willing to pay more, then we 
will eventually endanger everything. 


With an increase in salaries, there 
must be a more careful selection of 
future teachers and a more extensive 
training must be given. Why should 
a medical doctor, an agriculturist, a 
dentist or an angineer receive a 
training any more thorough than 
that given to a teacher? Shall we 
continue to consider a broken leg, a 
type of wheat, a tooth, or a bridge of 
more importance than the training 
of the child himself—a training on 
which depends the entire future of 
that child? 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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Re—Limitation of Credits in 
Small Schools 

Because of the increased number 
of credits assigned to Health 1 and 
Physical Education 1, the 24-credit 
limitation adversely affects the pro- 
grammes of some schools which come 
under Section 10 (iii) and 11 (i), page 
26, of the High School Regulations. 
Consequently the Regulations are be- 
ing changed by the substitution of 25 
for 24 in these instances. 


Re—General Mathematics 1 

Although the High School Regula- 
tions pertaining to General Mathe- 
matics 1 have been revised this year 
to provide that a student who takes 
this subject and afterwards obtains 
standing in Algebra 1 or Geometry 1 
need not forfeit the credits which he 
obtained for General Mathematics 1, 
it is not intended that students should 
take General Mathematics 1 after 
having obtained standing in Algebra 
1 or Geometry 1. 

It is expected that students who 
study General Mathematics 1 pre- 
vious to taking Algebra 1 or Geometry 
1 do so for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing their background in Mathematics. 
To take Algebra 1 or Geometry 1 first 
and then study General Mathematics 1 
is contrary to the spirit of the revised 
regulations governing these courses. 

Students who take General Mathe- 
matics 1 after having obtained 
credits in either Algebra 1 or Geom- 
etry 1 cannot expect to receive credits 
towards the High School Diploma for 
this subject. 

Section 1 (d) of the High School 
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Regulations as stated on Page 13 may 
be interpreted to include cases such 
as the following: Students who ob- 
tained credits for General Mathe- 
matics 1 previous to September, 1945, 
and who have not subsequently re- 
ceived credits for Algebra 1 or Geom- 
etry 1-may now earn credits for Al- 
gebra 1 and Geometry 1 without for- 
feiting their General Mathematics 1 
credits. It should be noted, however, 
that students who have already for- 
feited their General Mathematics 1 
credits through taking Algebra 1 or 
Geometry 1 may not now have these 
credits reinstated. 


Prairie Homemakers’ Programme 
During the month of November the 
CBC is scheduling a series of practi- 
cal talks on hot school lunches on its 
Prairie Homemakers’ Programme. 
This programme is heard on Wednes- 
days from 4:15 to 4:30 p.m. M.S.T, 


W.C.T.U. Contests 


The Canadian Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union wishes to draw the 
attention of teachers to their annual 
essay, poster and scrap-book contests 
dealing with the subjects of alcohol 
and tobacco; prizes are awarded to 
contestants in various classifications 
from grades three to twelve. Further 
information may be obtained from 
the secretary of the local W.C.T.U., 
or from the Provincial Superintend- 
ent, Mrs. Nancy O. Parke, Irma, Al- 
berta. 


Visual Aids to Teaching 


“Visual and auditory education is 
as old as man.” In fact, man’s first 
efforts at making records and of con- 
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veying information other than by the 
spoken word were by means of pic- 
tures. As time progresses, newer 
methods of communication develop. 
The progressive teacher makes use of 
_ the newer means of communication as 
‘they develop without discarding the 
old. To quote Harold Benjamin in the 
editor’s preface to Audio-Visual Aids 
to Instruction, by McKeown and Rob- 
erts, “(Every teacher needs to have at 
his command all of the tools of the 
trade in order to be truly successful 
with any one of them. ... He will 
study the factors in each learning 
situation. He will know the capacities 
of his pupils and how their abilities 
and interests may be directed. Then, 
upon the sure foundation of a sound 
and comprehensive knowledge of the 
teaching problem in any instance, he 
will select methods, devices, and aids 
to learning which in his best judgment 
will give superior results.” That the 
utilization of pictures, both still and 
moving, as a classroom procedure 
carries outstanding value is an ac- 
‘cepted fact. 

There are many types of visual ma- 
terials available as aids ‘to teaching. 
Some of the most commonly used 
are— | 
Moving Pictures— 

including both silent and. sound; 
Still’ pictures— 

‘including: 

ucThe filmstrip, known also by. any 

‘-one of the names strip film, film- 
slide, slide film, picturol,, film roll; 

The lantern slide in varying types: 

The miniature two by two inch 
slide—film mounted either with or 
without glass protection; 

The, standard glass slide of com- 
mercial manufacture; 

The. teacher or pupil-made slide 

of glass, film, or cellophane; 

The stereograph—now coming into 

use in schools; 

The flat picture — photographs, 

posters, charts, maps, and illustra- 

ted material of all kinds; 








Models; sand tables; globes, the school 
museum; the school journey, re- 
puted to be one of the most effective 
visual aids to teaching. 

The following statement from “The 
Audio-Visual Handbook,” by Ells- 
worth Dent, expresses concisely the 
situation with regard to the com- 
parative value of these teaching tools: 

“Each has its place and there is 
a place for each in nearly every 
teaching situation. In certain sit- 
uations, some will be found to be 
better than others. Combinations of 


* types are frequently desirable.” 


Dr. George F. Zook, President of 
the American Council on Education, 
described the motion picture “as the 
most revolutionary instrument intro- 
duced in education since the printing 
press.” 

Expert opinion varies- as to the 
relative merits of the still and the 
moving picture, but the majority seem 
to. favor the motion picture only for 
units of study involving growth and 
motion..There is variance of opinion 
also with respect to the relative merits 


‘of. the silent and the sound moving 


‘picture. It is generally accepted that 
the sound accompaniment should not 
at any time be considered as replacing 
instruction by the teacher but rather 
as supplementing it. One educationist 
goes so far as to say that “there are 
but few occasions when the sound film 
is’ definitely superior to the silent 
film.” Quoting Ellsworth Dent again— 
“The sound motion picture may well 
supplement the silent picture where 
sound is an esseritial element in the 
learning situation. It is doubtful that 
the off-stage fixed mechanical lecture 
of the talkies will ever be generally 
accepted by educators for use in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. It is 
hoped, however, that producers of 
sound films will produce a wealth of 
films in such fields as music, language 
and speech, biography, and other 
fields in which sound will help to en- 
rich learning.” It would seem that as 
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the motion picture is the ideal aid to 
teaching for units of work involving 
growth’ and motion, so the sound ac- 
companiment is ideal only as it rep- 
resénts the natural sound accompany- 
ing the action. 


re Evaluation 
_ The; Department has a permanent 
Evaluation Committee. that previews 
each film before a purchase is. made. 
This Committee consists.of. two mem- 
bers of the Faculty of Education,:an 
Intermediate School Principal, a mem- 
ber of .Division I ‘staff of the Edmon- 
ton Practice School and the Editor of 
the:,, Classroom. Bulletin. on Social 
Studies. The “optimum grade place- 
ments” and the “grade spreads” listed 
in the Audio Visual Aids Manual and 
the Visual Aids Bulletin on Filmstrips 
were assigned by this painstaking and 
thoroughly interested ‘and competent 
Committee. 

V1" «Circulation 

There are now in the library of the 
Audio-Visual Aids Branch of the De- 
partment of Education three hundred 
and : sixty-seven films, two hundred 
and forty of which are silent. This is 
inclusive of forty-seven duplicate 
prints. The library is in a state of 
continuous growth. Film users are 
urged to book ‘their films in advance 
for either the full term or better still 
for the full school year. 


Grants 


The Department of Education pays 
to School Boards and Divisional 
Boards purchasing approved radios 
and “projection equipment a grant 
equal ‘to twenty-five per cent of the 
certified expenditure. Here it is to be 
noted. that. the equipment must be 
approved. 


Filmstrips and Lantern Slides 

While the motion picture is par- 
ticularly suited for units of study in- 
volving motion, the still picture is 
valuable for units of study where mo- 
tion is not involved, and permits of 
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detailed discussion while the picture 
is on the screen. It is sometimes used 
in combination with the motion pic- 
ture covering the same subject con- 
tent, the still picture being used for 
detailed discussion and the moving 
picture for over-all review. 


From statistical information gained 
from an experiment, Dr. Goodman, 
of New York University, drew the 
general conclusions that “the silent 
film was the most effective” of the 
types of visual aids used-in the ex- 
periment (sound and silent films and 
sound and silent filmstrips) per- 
formed with Grade VI pupils; “the 
filmstrip was a close second: to the 
silent film and superior to ‘the ‘sound 
film”; also “that with’ high  I.Q. 
groups, the silent filmstrip came on 
top for both Immediate and Delayed 
Recall tests, the sound film again 
fourth place.” 


The filmstrip has advantages over 
other types of visual aids from more 
angles than its inherent value as an 
aid in teaching: 

(1) The projector is simple in mech- 
anism and easily operated. i 

(2) It is obtainable for delivery with- 
in approximately thirty days. 

(3) This projector may be operated 
from a six-volt battery in schools 
where power line service is not 
available. 

(4) A filmstrip projector of 300 watts, 
when used in a room with yellow 
blinds, projects a reasonably effi- 
cient picture. The ‘partial light 
minimizes the problem of disci- 
pline. With less power, a dark 
room is required. 

(5) The cost of the projector is much 
less than that of a moving picture 
projector. 


The Audio-Visual Aids Branch now 
has a library of filmstrips ready for 
circulation with four hundred and 
twenty-three filmstrips all told. The 
Visual Aids Bulletin on Filmstrips has 
been distributed. Filmstrips should be 
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booked for schools where projectors 
are available for the term or even for 
the school year, in advance. There is 
also at hand a large number of two 
by two inch kodachrome slides for 
preview. An announcement will be 
made as soon as these slides are ready 
for circulation. It is advisable, when 
selecting a model of filmstrip projec- 
tor for purchase, to choose one which 
will project also the miniature lantern 
slide. 


Reflectoscope or Opaque 
Projection 
The reflectoscope or opaque pro- 
jector provides opportunity for much 
originality on the part of the teacher 
and pupil, from the simple projection 


of illustrations and clippings from 
books, magazines, postcards and col- 
oured prints, to that of the teacher- 
made slides of exercises typed on cel- 
lophane which may be used from year 
to year, and pupil-made_ cutouts 
pasted on cover glass. Interest engen- 
dered by the making of slides by stu- 
dents in the Elementary School would 
add greatly to the enthusiasm of an 
enterprise. Imagine the thrill of a 
child watching her own cutout projec- 
ted on the screen. 

It is hoped that in the not too dis- 
tant future provision will be made 
for every school in the Province to 
utilize the newer educational devices, 
the value of which has been clearly 
demonstrated. 





As Ye Sow...” 


_ (Continued from Page 48) 
If such training were given: 


(1) There would be a better type 
of: student entering the profession. It 
is noticeable that in a certain pro- 
vince with a comparatively high 
median salary, 30.1% of the teachers 
are university graduates, whereas in 
another province with a particularly 
low median salary, only 9% of the 
teachers are university graduates. 


(2) Teaching would cease to be a 
stepping stone to more highly paid 
professions. At the present time, the 
median figure for the professional 
life of teachers in Canada is 7 years, 
5 months; the median figure for 
male teachers is 8 years. This is de- 
finitely not satisfactory and it 
certainly reduces the efficiency of 
the schools. 

(3). The number of male teachers 
in. the profession would increase 
from the present low figure of 28%. 
In the. province mentioned above 
with the high median salary, 38% of 
the teachers are men; in the province 
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with the low median salary, 17.1% of 
the teachers are men. 


Our whole philosophy of, and at- 
titude towards, education: must 
undergo a drastic revision. Our chief 
concern must be. the development of 
an intelligent. and thinking citizenry, 
a people who will glory in the con- 
tribution towards the betterment of 
their fellow man, and not in his 
misery and debauchment. We are 
now sowing the seeds: it is up-to us 
to decide what kind of crop we shall 
reap. 


“Aren’t you the little girl who 
used to shrink from my embraces?” 
“I don’t recoil at the moment.” 





A wise fellow stepping up to the 
bus as it stopped the other morning, 
said to the driver: 

“Well, Noah, you’ve got here. Is 
the ark full?” 

The motorman answered back: 
“Nope, we need one more monkey. 
Come on in.” 
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Nine to Twelve — 





the Forgotten Years in a Boy’s Life 
By Dr. S. R. Laycock, 


Director, Division on Education and Mental Health, National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene (Canada) 


NE hears a very great deal these 


days about the development of 
pre-school children and about the 
problems of teen-age boys and girls. 
From time to time, also, one hears a 
good deal about the difficulties chil- 
dren ‘in the primary grades have in 
learning to adjust to school, in learn- 
ing to‘read, etc. There’s one age-group 
however, which speakers and writers 
seem to pass over. That’s the nine to 
twelve year-olds. They seem to be the 
forgotten group. This discussion aims 
to help parents and teachers to under- 
stand’ better this group of pre-adoles- 
cents and the problems of this stage 
of growing up. 


Physical Development 
Physically the pre-adolescent is 
very fit and hardy. He is fairly grace- 
ful in his carriage as compared with 
the awkwardness he is apt to display 
later in early adolescence. He is clever 
in muscle-co-ordination and reason- 
ably the’ master of his own body. 

He is interested in active com- 
petitive games which require motor 
skill. His mastery of his own body ex- 
presses itself in all forms of active 
play—swimming, running, climbing, 
skating, playing hockey and base~ 
ball. The fact that the pre-adolescent 
is fearless and lacking in self-con- 
sciousness seems to be due to his com- 
plete physical self-possession. He en- 
gages in a good deal of rough and 
tumble “horseplay” with his com- 
panions. The. pre-adolescent needs 
plenty of opportunity to engage 
in physical activity and to im- 
prove his motor skills for these 
are the. things which win his accept- 
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_ance by his gang. Failure to provide 


pre-adolescents with plenty of good 
clean wholesome activity as found in 
all kinds of sports is asking for 
trouble. Gangs of boys who haven’t 
plenty of. good clean sport and plenty 
of physical activity provided for them 
are likely to engage in destructive and 
delinquent activities. That is one rea- 
son why in so mahy Canadian cities 
the Kinsmen’s enlisting of youngsters 
in collecting for milk for Britain has 
been such an excellent substitute for 
Hollowe’en pranks and the acts of 
wanton destruction that used to occur 
each October thirty-first. 


Intellectual Development 


Intellectually the pre-adolescent is 
very alert. However, he is not studious . 
or interested in abstract ideas. Rather 
he collects facts though he is not much 
interested in arranging them or rea- 
soning with them. A few years ago the 
writer was asked by the ten-year-old 
son in a friend’s family to show his 
kodachrome slides of the World’s Fair 
at the boy’s birthday party. As he 
showed each slide the group of young- 
sters who were nine to eleven in age 
peppered him with questions. How big 
was this and how big was that? How 
fast could swimmers in Billy Rose’s 
Aquacade swim and from what.height 
did they dive? This group was inter- 
ested in facts. This interest of the pre- 
adolescent expresses itself in his pre- 
occupation with books of knowledge 
and even with encyclopedias. Because 
of his interest in facts as such rather 
than in their implications, this is the 
age when the complete facts regard- 
ing reproduction should be given. The 
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pre-adolescent isn’t interested in ro- 
mance nor in the family asa social in- 
stitution. He merely has a thirst to 
know how things work. He is apt, 
therefore, to receive in a matter-of- 
fact way information which will 
round out his knowledge of the repro- 
ductive ‘process. It is not suggested 
that the giving of all the knowledge of 
reproduction should be delayed until 
pre-adolescence, but it is suggested 
that before the.boy leaves this period 
he should know all the main facts of 
the reproductive process. 


At this age, too, youngsters are 
more willing to learn by heart than at 
any other period. Because of this fact 
this age has often been called the 
golden age. for memorizing. Actually 
a pre-adolescent’s ability to memorize 
is not as great as it will be when he 
is an adolescent or an adult but his 
interest in doing so is apt to be great- 
er. The question of what children 
should memorize is more debatable 
and depends on one’s point of view— 
whether they should memorize poetry 
or the. Bible or something else. It 
would: seem that two principles should 
govern memory work whether at 
school, at Sunday school or at home. 
First;, whatever. a child memorizes 
should::be worth while having “for 
keeps.” For instance a student teacher 
once spent.a whole lesson teaching a 
class the jingle, “There was a little 
girl who-had a little curl right in the 
middle of her forehead; when she was 
good she was very very good and 
when’ she’ was bad she was horrid.” 
Children can enjoy this jingle but it is 
doubt£ul whether it is worth spending 
the time to memorize it for permanent 
retention. The second principle in 
memorizing is that the material to be 
memorized should have some reason- 
able meaning for the child at his pres- 
ent stage of development. It is doubt- 
ful wisdom to have a child memorize 
relatively meaningless material. 
Either it should be capable of some 
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reasonable. understanding when 
taught to the child or it should be left 
alone. The writer once saw a Sunday 
School teacher trying to teach a pri- 
mary class the first chapter of John’s 
gospel—that bit of neo-platonic phil- 
osophy, “In the beginning was the 
Word and the Word was with God’ 


‘etc. It was entirely beyond the com- 


prehension of the children. Pre-adoles- 
cent pupils a generation ago used to 
be asked to memorize “The Old Arm 
Chair” which is a sentiment of late 
life too far removed from children’s 
experience or interests. 

To leave memory and come hack to 
other aspects of the pre-adolescent’s 
intellectual development, short. lessons 
on many subjects are apt to keep his 
interest. He is more easily distracted 
from work than an older or .young 
child. He is apt to be. interested. by 
fits and starts. Then, too, the pre- 
adolescent is apt to be literal to the 
point of rudeness. If he doesn’t like 
the gift you have given him he.is apt 
to say so. If he doesn’t like another 
child that is sufficient reason: for hit- 
ting him. 

The pre-adolescent ales is interested 
in. riddles and conundrums, :cross- 
word puzzles, “pig-Latin” and. mouth- 
filling phrases. 


Emotional and Social 
Development 
Turning to the pre-adolescent’s 
emotional and social development, he 
is relatively unemotional as an. indi- 
vidual. He exhibits strong loyalty to 
the group or gang rather. than any 
real personal affection for any of his 


piaymates. His friendships are not the - 


warm attachments of early: or: middle 
adolescence. This period of a boy’s 
development is often known as “the 
gang age” because of the great em- 
phasis on group activity. 'The mem- 
bers of the gang are likely to be sim- 
ilar in size, age, mental ability, sex, 
social maturity and interests and 
among them there is always a leader. 
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They may differ in race, religion and 
social position but usually they are 
all from the same neighborhood or 
school. This tendency on the part of 
the pre-adolescent to ignore social or 
moral distinctions among his pals 
often is a source of worry to his par- 
ents. He may pick up with a gang of 
tough boys in the neighborhood and 
give them his loyalty. 


The activities of gangs may be 
beneficial or they may be detrimental 
to the individual members. The mem- 
bers of such groups may learn to be 
loyal, to co-operate, to be democratic 
and to be good sports. That’s what the 
pre-adolescent ought to learn from 
this gang period of his life. On the 
other hand, he may learn to swear, to 
smoke, to play hookey from school, to 
develop an unhealthy interest in sex 
activities or to steal. You can’t keep 
your pre-adolescent boy away from 
gangs without damaging him. He’s 
bound to belong to some gang. It is 
the business of the community to pro- 
vide enough leadership through school 
activities, community recreational ac- 
tivities, Cubs, Scouts, church groups, 
Y.M.C.A., swimming classes, etc., to 
see that the pre-adolescent gangs in 
the community are engaged in whole- 
some activities. This must be a ¢o- 
operative effort on the part of the 
whole community—not merely that of 
the parents of pre-adolescent children. 
Every community should take stock of 
the available facilities it has for the 
vigorous group activity of the nine 
to twelve-year-olds—that is if it ex- 
pects to escape-the destructive activi- 
ties of the: pre-adolescent gang. To 
be there first with wholesome activ- 
ities—swimming pools, hockey and 
baseball leagues, scouting activity, 
etc.—is the only safe principle. 

The pre-adolescent is apt to be 
characterized by scorn for. the oppo- 
site -sex. This.is particularly the case 
with pre-adolescent boys who are apt 
to speak with disdain of “the dames.” 
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Girls are excluded from the boys’ ac- 
tivities and are thought to be silly, 
giggly, messy creatures. This is part- 
ly because girls of the same age as the 
boys are apt to be more mature and 
therefore out of step in development 
The girls, from their superior matur- 
ity, look down on the boys as uncouth 
rough little barbarians whom they 
class as “kids.” Boys are usually not 
welcome in girls’ play in the pre- 
adolescent period. Any girl who 
crashes the boys’ group is a tomboy 
and any boy likewise who engages in 
girls’ play is a sissy. One of the 
things which embarrasses boys of the 
junior high school age is that often 
they feel they must learn to dance 
when they really don’t want to and 
when they are not interested in girls. 
Grade VIII and Grade IX girls, how- 
ever, are much more mature than 
their classmates among the boys. They 
really don’t want to dance with boys 
of their own grade. They want to 
dance with boys somewhat older in 
age but more nearly on. their level:.of 
maturity. If they do teach boys of 
their own age to dance it is a sheer 
act of grace on their part. 

To come back to the pre-adolescent, 
since he is pretty much engrossed in 
the present, he has not a very high 
degree of responsibility, for - respon- 
sibility implies looking ahead. His 
parents are often worried about his 
irresponsibility. He may go off with 
a pal after school and stay for supper 
and the evening without ever dream- 
ing that he should let his parents 
know. Even when ;checked up he 
really does not become aware of his 
responsibility.. He merely knows that 
his parents object to such conduct. So 
far as adults go, the pre-adolescent is 
interested in them to the extent to 
which they furnish him with food, 
rest, toys, sympathy and affection. 
He has, however, little use for adult’s 
conception of family and the home. He 
knows that adults have to be minded 
at times and they have to be teased or 





coaxed for permission for coveted ob- 
jects, or to do certain things. That is, 
they have to be brought around to the 
pre-adolescent’s point of view. He 
takes them into consideration in his 
plans only to the extent to which it is 
strictly necessary. 


Because the pre-adolescent is un- 
emotional as an individual he dislikes 
public display of his parents’ affec- 
tion for him. He doesn’t want to be 
called “darling” before the gang or to 
have his mother kiss him in public. 
He doesn’t want to be preached at or 
nagged. If his parents want to re- 
prove him they should talk straight 
and short and then let the matter 
drop. 


Adults who make fun of the pre- 
adolescent lose him for he has no 
warm loyalties which will survive the 
ridicule. You can’t acord to make fun 
of his gang, or his sports, or his 
hobbies. 


The pre-adolescent has a passionate 
sense of justice which seldom takes 
account of all the factors in a situa- 
tion. He will argue violently that cer- 
tain things aren’t fair when they 
appear quite fair to his parents. His 
sense of fair play works within pretty 
narrow limits at times. Quite fre- 
quently he thinks its fun to “put it 
over” adults. Cheating is often a mat- 
ter of pride rather than an immoral 
act. It’s clever if it comes off and bad 
luck if it doesn’t. This attitude is 
often responsible for pranks at school 
and for what the parents think is 
tricky behavior at home. 


The Need for Heroes 


Probably the most interesting char- 
acteristic of pre-adolescents, however, 
is their tendency to identify them- 
selves with people who have done 
things—airmen, explorers, adventur- 
ers, cowboys, etc. When the pre-ado- 
lescent was a little boy he identified 
himself with his father. His father 
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was his hero. He boasted “My father 
can lick your father,” or “my daddy 
says so and what my daddy says is 
right.” Now he has reached another 
stage of growth where he identifies 
himself with adults outside the home 
—with heroes past and present. This 
is reflected in his reading. The pre- 
adolescent is interested in the people 
who have done things. He reads ad- 
venture stories and comic strips. The 
popularity of the comics is due to the 
fact that they stress action and 
achievement — that they present 
heroes to imitate and they are easy 
to read. There is no use merely la- 
menting the comics. Rather it is a 
question of finding something equally 
as interesting and of better calibre to 
take their place. Actually the effect 
of the comics is not as bad as general- 
ly supposed. In 1943 the summer num- 
ber of Child Study published the re- 
sults of a study of comics by the 
Child. Study Association of America. 
They found first of all that adventure 
permeated most of the comics in some 
form or other. Common to all adven- 
ture stories are the elements of 
danger and suspense, a definite divi- 
sion of characters into “good’’ and 
“bad,” a noble and fearless hero and 
a “menace.” The good side always 
triumphs and the bad are punished or 
destroyed. These satisfy the young- 
sters’ thirst for adventure. 

While to adults all comics look 
alike, the committee found this was 
not true. Some are carefully edited; 
others are not. Some have good draw- 
ing, good color work, good lettering, 
others not. Children need to be helped 
here, as elsewhere in literature, to 
distinguish good writing and bad, and 
good drawing and bad. The Parents’ 
Magazine has attempted to solve the 
problem by the production of a mag- 
azine called “True Comics” which 
aims to give the pre-adolescent a bet- 
ter bill-of-fare. Certainly efforts to 
see that the comics are of a good class 
is a more hopeful enterprise than the 
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attempt to suppress comics. Of course 
if children read nothing else but 
comics their literary diet is too 
limited, and attempts must be made 
not to exclude comics but to broaden 
the children’s interests. 


In addition to the pre-adolescents’ 
interest in adventure and action as 
found -in his reading, his choice of 
movies: is apt to be on the same basis. 
Romantic movies do not interest him. 
At this: stage he wants less of the 
funny movies which interest the 
younger child and more which feature 
action and adventure. 


This need for pre-adolescents to 
identify themselves with heroes is one 
which. should concern parents and 
teachers. The twentieth century has 
been a debunking one. With a desire 
to be. scientific and realistic it has 
gone. about debunking the heroes of 
the past. Individuals have exhibited 
an unholy glee in revealing that the 
story of George Washington and the 
cherry tree is a myth and that many 
of the great heroes of the past—both 
religious and secular—were men. of 
marked human frailty. This move- 
ment may have its merits but it has 
often left pre-adolescents and early 
adolescents without suitable heroes 
with which to identify themselves in 
their growth towards maturity. As a 
result, many youngsters have turned 
to identifying themselves with gang- 
sters or with other individuals not 
worthy of emulation. Because of wide- 
spread disillusionment in Germany 
and the decline of religion it was easy 
for the Nazis to whip up hero worship 
of Hitler among youth. Likewise the 
“Bobby Sockers’” extravagant adu- 
lation of Sinatra grows out of a need 
for these early adolescents to identify 
themselves with someone who repre- 
sents their own desire to rise from a 
drab life to a famous personage. The 
fact that Sinatra was a Brooklyn boy 
of poor physique and now earns a 
weekly salary of fifty thousand typi- 
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fies the kind of achievement the 
Bobby Sockers seek for themselves. 

In the desire to assess the real facts 
of the heroes of the past, society must 
be careful not to lose sight of the 
glorious deeds and high purposes 
which have been revealed in humanity 
at every stage of the world’s history. 
Pre-adolescents and early adolescents 
must have heroes with whom they can 
identify themselves. If heroes with 
high purpose are provided well and 
good; if not, heroes of sinister pur- 
pose and low ideals must fill the 
breach. 


‘Pre-adolescence is an important 
stage in growing up. If it is whole- 
some, adolescencé is likely to be 
wholesome; if it is not, there is 
trouble ahead. Parents, therefore, 
should take as much trouble to under- 
stand and help their pre-adolescent 
child as they do when he is in the pre- 
school stage or when he reaches the 
teen years. 


CHOICE PLAYS 


FOR CANADIAN SCHOOLS 


Teacher’s Favourite Christmas Book 
—tThis collection of Christmas concert 
material was a 3 to 1 favourite with 
Canadian teachers in 1944. Price 80c) 
Playtime Plays—12 plays for grades 
7 and 8. Preferred by 80% of our 
teacher customers. Price 70c. 


Ten Little Plays for Tots—1st choice 
of 54% of primary teachers last 
season. Price 


The Surprise Drili Book—Selected 
by 2 out of every 3 teachers buy- 
ing drill books. Price 70c. 


Sunbonnet Sally and Overall Jim 
—A boy and girl duet acting song 
sung at more concerts last Christmas 
than all other songs on our list. Price 
50c. 


Buddy Buys an Orchid—A ‘teen age 


hit play in one act with over 800 
successful performances in Canadian 
schools in 1944. Price 45c. 


ROBINSON PLAYS 


128 Burgess Ave. 
Toronto 13, Ont. 


Catalogue of 500 selected titles 
free on request. 
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DR. A. J. COOK 
University of Alberta 


X 


The MATH -SCI Corner 


J. T. CUYLER, B.A. 
Medicine Hat 








EVA JAGOE, B.A. 
Calgary 


X 


While contributions may be sent to any of the Co-Editors, those 
concerning the intermediate and elementary school are of special con- 
cern to Miss Jagoe, c/o Faculty of Education, University of Alberta, 
Calgary. Send high school science material to J. T. Cuyler, Alexandra 


High School, Medicine Hat. 


High school mathematics items. should be 


sent to A. J. Cook, University of Alberta, Edmonton. 


Note: The Editors are delighted 
to have the article which follows, from 
the pen of one of Alberta’s notable 
teachers of mathematics. It is a pity 
that print cannot convey the full 
power of D. L.’s vigorous utterance. 
And speaking of definitions, we are 
reminded of Bairnsfather’s Old Bill 
expounding the Peace to a young 
rookie, “Peace aims, my boy, is the 
right of free peoples to what's it, and 
to see whatever-it-is don’t ever hap- 
pen again.” 

We also welcome to the Corner E. 
R. Hadlington, of Foremost, with an 
excellent article on space-thinking. 
The laboratory idea in mathematics 
TS growing! 


A New Canadian Congress 


The first Canadian Congress of 
Mathematicians was held in Montreal 
last: June. It was highly successful, 
and at the closing meeting the Con- 
gress was properly constituted with 
the next assembly to be held pro- 
bably in 1949. 

What was notable about the Con- 
gress was the breadth of its visions. 
Naturally the chief concern was 
mathematical research and its rela- 
tion to the national life. As men con- 
versant with industrial and business 
conditions spoke, it became apparent 
that one could expect mathematics, 
physics, chemistry and biology to 


team up for national purposes even 
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more closely than they had during 
the war years. Just as chemistry had 
become of major industrial impor- 
tance after 1918, so, according to 
the chairman of the Canadian Nation- 
al Research Council, we could expect 
mathematics and physics to gain in 
basic importance in the immediate 
future. 

While it was difficult to obtain 
specific data, it was also apparent 
that there were bound to be voca- 
tional opportunities never before 
available for men and women with 
fine mathematical and _ scientific 
training. 

The Congress was also concerned 
with the place of mathematics in the 
schools and one of the standing com- 
mittees to be appointed is to work 
in this field. We think this is a not- 
able development and one can surely 
hope that a section of each of the 
future Congresses will be devoted to 
the organization and teaching of 
mathematics in the schools of Can- 
ada. 





The Spatial Concept in 
Geometry and Trigonometry 
By E. R. HADLINGTON, 
Principal, Foremost, Alberta 

One of the newer and apparently 
more difficult parts of our present 
Geometry and Trigonometry courses 
is three dimensional problems. Yet 
these very problems are of great 
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practical value, for in actual life we 
are nearly always dealing in three 
dimensions rather than in the two 
so commonly used in school life. The 
plumber, the carpenter, the tinsmith, 
just to name a few, are continually 
faced with three dimensional prob- 
lems. We would seem to be justified 
in putting a little more stress on a 
very useful feature of these courses. 

A plane figure can be easily vis- 
ualized; it can be readily drawn and 
the teaching problem is simplified. 
However. space problems at the start 
present a different problem. We 
have found two devices of value. 
First and best is the use of models; 
second the.-use of dissected figures 
previous to three dimensional figures. 


A slot His 
3 hoes Vac 


Our model system was used mainly 
for Trigonometry for such problems 
as those on pages 34 and 52 of our 
text, but could well be used for the 
three dimensional problems in Geo- 
metry. And there are lots of them 
in Geometry 1 even before Chapter 
XIV. The system used consisted of a 
board about 16” square used as a 
base, pieces of fibre board in assort- 
ed sizes from 3” x 6” to 6” x 10”, 
and pieces of stiff No. 9 wire in 
lengths from 3” to 15”. The base 
board was cut with several slots in 
which the fibre board fitted snugly, 
and a series of holes in which the 
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Various reference and __ text- 
books. Good condition. ‘Cheap 
for Cash. 


Hein, 


Apply Mrs. 
13055 - 115 St., Edmonton 





wires could be supported rigidly. 
The better the fit the neater the 
figure resulting. All parts were 
painted a fairly dark green and yel- 
low chalk was then used. to. trace 
lines and mark dimensions. The wires 
were left with sharp ends and could 
then be wedged in position on a slope 
if necessary. The pieces’ of fibre 
board act as walls.or sign-boards etc., 
the wires as masts, poles, trees, etc., 
or merely to represent lines in space. 
Pieces of fine string or light’ soft 
copper wire were used at times as 
an adjunct to the above equipment. 
Another valuable addition is. a’ flash- 
light to use as the sun: in’ shadow 
problems. If all parts are kept: in 
rough proportion a check on‘ ans- 
wers is available. 


The model when built up shows 
up the basic relations and the in- 
dividual triangles in the figure. The 
steps of most solutions are ‘quite 
apparent. Each triangle involved ean 
then be sketched on the blackboard 
and given and required. dimensions 
noted. We found this process ‘to lead 
very effectively to a three dimen- 
sional figure which seemed real and 
not. a mystery. 


For space figures which are solids 
we found the best solution to lie in 
the use of solid models. Potatoes 
were a favorite of ours but we also 
used clay and plasticine and even 
apples for spheres. One enterprising 
student made a set of conic sections 
from clay, let the parts harden with 
pins arranged so that the cone could 
be reassembled. Paper models tend 
to be rather awkward but we could 
find nothing better for surfaces of 
solids or container problems. 

For our group these devices helped 
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to make the subject alive and real. 
Certainly they aroused interest and 
as they were used by the students 


themselves, they formed a self- 
teaching device of value. The stu- 
dents learned to look at a space dia- 
gram and visualize it in three dimen- 
sions. 





The Tower of Babel 


By D. L. SHORTLIFFE, M.A., 
Victoria High School, Edmonton 


A great essayist said one time 
that language was invented to con- 
ceal thought. An examination of 
textbooks on mathematics lends color 
to his statement. Mathematicians are 
inclined to pose as exponents par ex- 
cellence. of clarity of thought and 
expression. A careful reading of their 
writings gives rise to serious doubts. 
It is the purpose of this article to 
point out a few of the more ele- 
mentary, but none the less devastat- 
ing, of their offences against linguis- 
tic consistency and intellectual pro- 
bity. 


Consider the following definition: 
“A positive number is a number 
which is preceded by a plus sign; a 
negative number is a number pre- 
ceded by a minus sign.”’ 


If this statement means anything 
at all, it means, for example, that 7 
is positive if preceded by a + and 
the same 7 is negative if preceded 
by a —. The young learner gets the 
idea that for some mystic reason the 
same number 7 is sometimes positive 
and sometimes negative. The authors, 
of course, are trying to say that the 
number +7 is positive and the num- 
ber —7 is negative; the sign is a 
part of the number, not a handle at- 
tached externally to it. The sort of 
fuzzy thinking contained in this de- 
finition is particularly disconcerting 
to the bright pupil. The dullard slogs 
along, asks no questions and lives in 
the same murky atmosphere as the 
authors. 
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The fact is that we use three kinds 
of +: a + which refers to the opera- 
tion of addition, a + which refers 
to position on the number scale, and 
a + which refers to direction on the 
number scale. The same is true of 
—. If we ever succeed in blowing 
the dust out of our brains we shall 
have separate names and symbols 
for these three concepts. Meanwhile 
the brighter of our pupils will have 
to suffer, in silence or otherwise, 
while we pontificate on the glorious 
subtleties of elementary mathema- 
tics. The sluggards in our classes, as 
suggested above, will execute faith- 
fully and stupidly their mechanical 
manipulations of pencil marks and 
in some cases will be rated as high 
as their more troublesome brothers 
who have sense enough to put us on 
the spot once in a while with a good 
jolting question. Incidentally, the 
above definition is taken from 
Algebra for Today, by Betz Robinson 
and Shortliffe. 


There are so many scandals in our 
mathematics textbooks that it is 
hard to select the small number our 
limited space will permit us to dis- 
cuss. Perhaps a few more could be 
pointed out in a subsequent article. 
May we refer to one more at present. 


If a psychiatrist will take the time 
to read the multitudinous and war- 
ring definitions and illustrations of 
function, he will have a case history 
to challenge his best efforts.:Now it 
is obvious that many a concept in 
mathematics is capable of numerous 
perfectly legitimate definitions. -More- 
over, it is frequently necessary to 
give relatively crude and tentative 
definitions to the beginner,. these 
elementary definitions to be ‘“‘sand- 
papered and polished” gradually as 
the student advances and experience 
makes possible a_ progressive. clarifi- 
cation of his concepts. This:in itself 
will provide sufficient variety. of de- 
finition. There is: ‘nothing: wrong in 
this. But what are we to think when 
definitions are given which are’ in- 
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consistent if not mutually destruc- 
tive? What are we to say when these 
linguistic suicides are perpetrated by 
the same author in the same book? 


A fairly good elementary defini- 
tion of function is the following from 
Differentials and Integral Calculus, by 
Middlemiss (McGraw Hill, 1940): 
“Let x denote a variable to which 
values may be assigned arbitrarily; 
let y represent a variable that 
depends on x in such a way that 
its value is determined when that 
of x is specified. We say, under these 
conditions, that y is a function of x; 
we call x the independent variable 
and y the dependent variable. .... 
Thus the quantity x?—8x+12 is a 
function of x since its value is deter- 
mined when that of x is specified. . .” 


Despite a few glaring linguistic 
inadequacies, this may be taken as a 
fairly good, tentative definition. The 
fact that the author gives two names 
to y, viz., function of «x and depend- 
ent variable, is harmless. Also his 
further pronouncement: ‘The state- 
ment that ‘y is a function of x’ is 
abbreviated by writing : 


yf (x),” 
is perfectly legitimate because per- 
fectly intelligible. But what is our 
dismay when we find the author, fur- 
ther on in his book, referring to “the 
function y=-f (x)’’! Here he gives 
us an equation in two variables and 
calls it a function. According to this 
the equation y——x?—5x+6 is a func- 
tion of x. But he already has called 
the function the dependent variable. 
Therefore the .equation is the de- 
pendent variable! The statement 
which asserts that y is a function of 
x is a function of x! The equation 
y=x?—8x+12 is the quantity x2— 
8x+12! A clever student once de- 
fined diplomacy as double talk. 
Prof. Middlemiss, along with his 
spiritual brethren, is an» expert at 
diplomatic mathematics. If language 
was not invented to conceal thought, 
it can be used at any rate to be- 
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fuddle it. The fact that the author’s 
professional equals will know what 
he is trying to say with his bifocal 
vocabulary is no excuse at all. He 
is not addressing a meeting of the 
American Mathematical Society; he 
is taking to college freshmen. In a 
treatise written for veteran maihe- 
maticians, this sort of implicit sooth 
saying could be regarded as an ami- 
able lapse on the part of a usually 
clear speaker. In a textbook for 
young learners it is devastating and 
hard to forgive. Moreover, the plea 
that such a linguistic maze has inter- 
national sanction is a subconscious 
confession of guilt. The fact that an 
intellectual crime is international 
rather than local makes it more, not 
less, reprehensible. 


We close with a couple of horrible 
examples: 

“If x and y are thought of as 
rectangular coordinates of a variable 
point, a function y=—f (x) usually 
can be represented by a curve whose 
equation is y—f (x). This curve is 
called the graph of the function.”— 
Young, Fort and Morgan: Analytic 
Geometry, (Macmillan, 1936). 


“Given the implicit function x?+ 
y?—25—0, find 
dy 





dx.”’ 
Plant and Running: College Ma- 
thematics, (American Book Co., 1939.) 


These last two suferers are trying 
by some sort of subterranean indirec- 
tion to hint that in the given equa- 
tion y is implicitly’ a function of x, 
viz., +V25—x?. 


May a kindly Prcvidence help 
those of our students who are suffici- 
ently sensitive to be bruised and 
shocked by such profound banalities! 





The World of Science 


This radio series from the Univer- 
sity of Alberta comes over CKUA on 
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Thursdays at 8:45 p.m. The program 
for 1945 follows: 


Oct. 18—D. B. Scott (Physics). What 
Is Science? 
Oct. 25—J. W. Porteous (Elec. Eng.) 


Nov. 1—W. Rowan (Zoology). Con- 
servation. and the Game Sit- 
uation. 

Nov. 8—Questions and Answers. 


Local News 


TO SECRETARIES AND PRESS CORRES- 
PONDENTS NOT HEARD FROM: 


Please let us have the names and ad- 
dresses of your Local and Sub-local officers, 
noting which of these has custody of your 
official charter or certificate. 

soe eee ae Let caved br 

e, press receiv y 
A.T.A. office not later than the 20th of the 
preceding month. Please limit length of 
items to 75-100 words. 

ANDREW 

A ‘meeting of the Andrew Sub-local was 
held at Chernowchi, School on June 22nd. 
Seventeen members were present. The sal- 
ary schedule and. janitors’ salaries were 
discussed. very interesting speech on 
Co-operation was given by Mr. Wm. Ro- 
manuik of Andrew,- which was followed by 
a lengthy discussion. After the meeting 
a very delicious lunch was served by Mrs. 
S. Tomashewsky. 

Qn September. 28th, a re-organization 
meeting of the Andrew Sub-local was held 
in Sachava School. Nineteen members were 
present. The following were chosen as 
members of the Executive for the coming 
year: Pres., Mr. N. Stratichuk; Vice-Pres., 
Mr. M. Krywanuk; Sec.-Treas. and Press- 
Cor., Mrs A. Bevington; Councillor, Mr. 
P.. Farris; Nominating committee, Mr. G. 
Topolnitsky; Auditor, Mr. P. Huculak. 
After the meeting delicious refreshments 
were served by Mr. and Mrs. Farris, 
Miss J. Bessisty, Miss A. Nikiforuk and 
aye Danelesko. A good time was had 

vy 


BOYLE 


The reorganization meeting of the Boyle 
Sub-local was held at the home of Miss 
0. T. Forbes on the evening of September 
28, with seven of the eleven members 
present. 

With Mr. W. A. Deeprose presiding, 
the minutes and financial statement were 
read and approved. The following new 
officers were elected: President, Miss M. 
Andruski; Vice-President; Miss O. T. 
Forbes; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss C. A. 
Bower; Press-Correspondent, Mr. A. J. 
Wilkie. Miss Forbes was retained as Dis- 
trict Councillor. Mr. Wilkie was nomina- 
ted to look after the use of the projector, 
and Miss Forbes as Librarian for the Cent- 
ral Library. 

Suggestions were offered by various 
members for making future meetings more 
interesting. At the next meeting, Mr. 
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Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 





15—O. J. Walker (Chemistry) 


Chemists in Warfare. 


22—A. G. McCalla (Plant Sci- 


ence). 


29—M. J. Huston (Pharmacy). 


Modern Pharmacy. 


6—Questions and Answers. . 
18—J. L. Morrison (Chemistry). 
20—R. M. Hardy (Civil Eng.) 
27—Questions and Answers. 


Deeprose is to lead a discussion on Re- 


medial 


English. | 


The meetings of the Local will be held 

in the high school building at 7.30 p.m. 

on the last Saturday of every month. 
At the close of the meeting a delicious 

lunch was served by Miss Forbes, and a 

pleasant social hour was enjoyed by _all. 


CHINOOK-CEREAL 


A meeting of the Chinook-Cereal Sub-local 
was held October 12th; following the A:T.A. 
meeting at the two-day convention held in 
The new executive is as follows: 
President and Board Representative, Mrs. J. 
C.. Charyk; Sec.-Treas., Mrs. Clifford Olsen. 


CLANDONALD-DEWBERRY 

At the re-organization of the Clandonald- 
Dewberry Sub-local, held Sept. 29, at Clan- 
donald, the following officers were: elected: 
President, 
J. Smith; 
A. ‘Convey; Councillor, Mr. M. 
Correspondent, Miss J. Smith. During the 
course of the meeting a report regarding 
the Fall Convention, salaries and financial 
statement of the Division, was 
Mr. Bruce. : 
was finally agreed that all meetings will 
be held on Saturday afternoon, the date 
of the next to be decided at the Conven- 


Hanna. 


tion. 


COALDALE 

On October Ist, the Coaldale Sub-local 
held their first meeting of the’ fall: term 
in'the Coaldale School. Members from Coal- 
White and Readymade were present. 
The new officers were elected’ as follows: 
President, 
President, Mr. Wade of Coaldale; Secretary- 
Treasurer, 
Press-Correpondent, Miss M. Fath of White; 
Councillors to Lethbridge Local,, Miss E. 
Elford, Mr. R. I. Baker and Mr. Holt. 

Officers to run for positions on the Leth- 
bridge Local were nominated. A discussion 
of programs for the year followed. The 
Readymade staff served a refreshing lunch. 


DERWENT 
The first meeting of the Derwent Sub- 
local for the year 1945-46 was held in 
Derwent Town Hall, September 29. The 
Sub-local was pleased to welcome the fol- 
lowing new members: Misses M. Dach, A. 
Gidzinski, 
Schur. 
The new executive elected is as follows: 
President, Mr. D. 
President, Mr. M. Podealuk; Secretary, Mr. 
Bober; Social Committee, Miss S. 


dale, 


Odynsky, 
Podealuk. 

The disussion which followed included 
such topics as: corporal punishment, dates 
set for conventions, Division II Activity 
exams, and teachers taking days off. The 
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Muckleston’s Beauty Parlor 
and Barber Shop 


10328 
Jasper Ave. 


Phone 


27651 Edmonton 


next meeting is to be held October 20, 
at Dunn Lake School. 

: = meeting was followed by a delicious 
junch. 


FAIRVIEW-PEACE RIVER 


A very successful convention was held at 
Fairview on October 4th and 5th. Ninety-five 
attended. The morning session opened by 
Mr. E. E. Oliver giving a sincere welcoming 
speech. Mr. J. Johnson, chairman of the 
Divisional Board, followed with a short ad- 
dress. Mr. Garrison, president, gave an in- 
formational talk on Education Week. Miss 
Frederickson, of Berwyn, gave a very edu- 
cational physical education demonstration 
with Division II. 


In the: afternoon panel discussions were 
held by Mr. Wilson and Mr. Deane, Super- 
intendents of Peace River and Fairview, re- 
spectively. Mr. Wilson’s subjects were libra- 
ries, change of time, self-discipline, stimu- 
lation of school interest, and Track Meet. 
Mr. L'eane brushed over register rules, and 
then solved many problems on subject in- 
struction. 


Miss E. Metz carried on with a “Commun- 
ity Economics” panel discussion, followed. by 
Miss M, Gans, whose topic was “Reading’’. 
This was avery lively discussion. Mr. Bailey 
from Edmonton concluded the day by lead- 
ing a most excellent enterprise discussion. 


Mr. Schneider began the second day with 
a chorus of ten Division III girls. Mr. Bailey 
disposed of many fears by a well-prepared 
talk on Reading. Later a number of resolu- 
tions were pose. affecting physical train- 
ing, high school examinations, for Grades Xl 
and X, and agriculture. 


Officers elected were: President, R. H. 
Schneider; Vice-President, L. Kelly; Sec.- 
Treas., .H. Dewar; Delegates to A.G.M., W. 
McGrath and G. Schurman; Councillor, L. 
— Sub-local officers have not been elec- 
ted. 


The “Highlight” of the convention was a 
lovely banquet on Thursday evening, served 
by the ladies of the W. I. We were con. 
vulsed with laughter by the stories of E. E. 
Oliver, our guest speaker, who has tauzht 
for thirty-nine years. The banquet was fol- 
lowed by a lively dance. From later re- 
ports, everyone enjoyed the convention thor- 
oughly. 


EGREMONT 


The first meeting of the Egremont Sub- 
local was held at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Sheremato. The following officers 


were elected: President, Mr. Tanasiuk; 
Vice-Pres., Mr. Murray; Sec.-Treas., Mrs. 
Sheremata; Press-Cor., Mr. Sheremata; 


Councillor, Mr. Skrowonski. Following the 
election of officers, Mr. Murray gave a 
report on the councillor’s meeting. Later 
a lunch was served. It was decided that 
the next meeting would be held at_ the 
henee of Mr. and Mrs. Skrowonski on Nov. 


November, 1945 





FORESTBURG-GALAHAD 


The Forestburg-Galahad Sub-local held 
their organization meeting on October 10th 
with seven members present. Mr. I. Birdsell 
was elected President; Mr. Fraser, Vice- 
President; Miss E. Robertson, Sec.-Treas.; 
and Mr. F. Condon, Councillor. A discussion 
followed on the Camrose Convention and the 
salary schedules of the Killam Division. The 
next meeting is to be held in the Galahad 
Galahad School on November 10th. 


HAIRY HILL 


A reorganization meeting of the Hairy Hill 
Sub-local was held.in the Hairy Hill School 
on Friday, September 28th. After the cor- 
respondence and councillor’s report were 
dealt with the Fall Convention was dis- 
cussed. There was quite a lively discussion 
on “English in the Schools,” and it was de- 
cided that we would deal with this topic at 
future meetings. 

The following officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, Mr. Nick Poohkay; Vice-President, Mr. 
Toma; Sec.-Treas., Mr. S. Tkachuk; Press 
Correspgndent, Mrs. H. Grekul; Social Com- 
mittee, Mrs. M. Demko, Mrs. Y. Waters and 
Miss H. Semrad: Councillor, Mr. S. Tkachuk, 
to continue until after the Convention. 

The following meetings will be held on 
the first Friday of every month in Hairy 
Hill. After a delicious lunch served by the 
members of the Hairy Hill staff, the meeting 
was adjourned. 


PONOKA 


The Ponoka North Sub-local held its first 
meeting of the term in the Divisional Office 
on Saturday afternoon, October 13th. The’ 
election of officers for the present term took 
place. The new executive is as follows: Pres- 
ident, Miss Elva Stretch; Vice-Presiés~t, 
Miss Edith Malcher; Sec.-Treas., Miss Ghia 
Evans; Councillor, Miss Ivy Hickmore; Pro- 
gram Convener, Miss Ruth Berdine; Press 
Reporter, Miss Thelma Sutherland. 

There was an informal discussion on some 
of the individual problems of the various 
teachers. Some excellent suggestions were 
made and plans were made to arrange the 
year’s program so as to make it both profit- 
able and enjoyable for the members. The 
future meetings will be held on the first Sat- 
urday of every month at 2:30 p.m. in the 
Divisional Office. A hearty vote of thanks 
was given to the previous executive for the 
splendid. work they did last. year. 

The meeting adjourned. with every member 
anticipating the next meeting at which En- 
terprises in Division I are to be discussed. 


RADWAY 

Teachers of the Radway Sub-local met 
at Radway on September 19th to plan 
the year’s work. An interesting discussion 
was led by Mr. H. A. Kostash, Topics 
under discussion were: 

1. Enterprises in Div. I and II. 

2. Enterprise Technique in Intermediate 


Grades. 
3. Reading in Primary Grades. 


J. J. BUTCHART 


Optometrist 
Telephone 22181—Optical Dept. 
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. Reading in Junior and Intermediate 


4 

Grades. 
5. —— English in Divisions II and 
6. Arithmetic in the Elementary Grades. 
7. Supplementary Reading. 
8. Teachers’ Problems. 
9. Organization of Programmes of In- 


struction. 

After the discussion, the re-organization- 
al meeting was opened by Mr. S. Boyko. The 
following were elected to the executive: 
President, Mr. J. Dubeta; Vice-Pres., Mr. 
J. Wynnychuk; Secretary, Mrs. K. Gavin- 


chuk; Press-Correspondent, Mrs. Z. Saw- 
chuk; Councillor to Divisional Meetings, 
Mr. J. Dubeta. 

REDWATER 


The first meeting of the Redwater-Opal 
Sub-local was held at the teacherage of 
Redwater School (Ufford School) on Oct-. 
ober 3, 1945. 

The slate of officers elected for the year 
were: President, Mr. Walter Chaba _ (re- 
elected); Vice-President, Miss Anne Yaki- 
mec; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Nick Krachy, 
Jr.. (re-elected) ; Press-Correspondent, Mr. 
R. B. Hemphill. 

It was decided that the place of meeting 
will be selected at each’ meeting. The date 
of the meetings will be the first Wed- 
nesday of every month. The November 
meeting will be held at the home of Mrs. 
A. Malowany of Amelia School. A fee of 
25c was decided upon for correspondence 
by_the local. 

There was discussion regarding the idea 
of having both Sub-local and Livisional 
track meets. This seemed quite favorable 
to all. There was some dicussion re the 
arranging for films for the schools, but 
the Secretary-Treasurer undertook to ob- 
tain more information about this matter. 

Ax, enquiry was made about the Division 
II *\Znterprise Project taken on by the 
Namao Sub-local, and most members ap- 
proved of having the results printed for 
distribution among all interested teachers. 

Nine members were present out of a 
total of thirteen, which was a good re- 
presentation, but ALL are expected at 
the next meeting to help in the discussion 
and to give new ideas. 

After the formal meeting a delightful 
lunch was served by the lady teachers of 
Redwater, which was interrupted by the 
unexpected visit of one of our furry friends 
“a mouse.” 


THORSBY 


The Organization Meeting of the Thorsby 
A.T.A. Sub-local was held at the Thorsby 
School on Thursday, Sept. 27, at 8 p.m. 
Members of the executive were elected as 
follows: President, Miss Irene Nelson; Vice- 
Pres., Mr. Edmund Krukowski; Sec.-Treas., 
Miss June Crook: Press Corresp., Mr. Wil- 
liam Lehman. Mr. Russell Petterson was 
elected to take charge of the projector 
and films. 

It was decided to alternate meetings 
between Thorsby and Sunnybrool. on the 
last Tuesday of each month. This 
arrangement should be convenient to the 
greatest possible number of teachers of the 
sub-division. who are urged to attend all 
meetings. Members are requested to bring 
suitable questions for open discussion. 
The executive will provide items of social 
interest. 

After a lively discussion touching on 
the above matters, the teachers were en- 
tertained and served lunch at the home 


of Mr. and Mrs. V. Pailer. 
TOMAHAWK 

The Tomahawk A.T.A. Sub-local held its 
organization meeting in the Tomahawk 
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The following were elected 


High School. 
President, Mrs. 


or the coming year: 
Ross; Vice-President; Miss Jean.. Me- 
Callum; Sec.-Treas., Miss Ruth’ Friebel; 
Press-Cor., Mrs.. Marion McGinn; Council- 
lor, Mr. J. Overbo. 

Program plans for the year were dis- 
cussed. These will include visits to various 
schools, which proved so . helpful other; 
years. 

Following the meeting a_ social hour, 
was “enjoyed. Mrs. J. Overbo and Miss 
McCallum were hostesses. A number 
new teachers were welcomed and offered 
best wishes. 


TWO HILLS 

The Two Hills Teachers’ Convention met 
on the second and third of October at 
Two Hills. There was a good attendance 
with Mr. Poohkay in the presidential chair. 
In his opening address he stressed service 
to the school and the community, inade- 
quacy of present salaries to support that 
service, and security for teachers in their 
declining years by means of a satisfactory 
pension scheme. 

Mr. Ponich, M.L.A., spoke on the cash 
value of personality, and stressed the 
need of teachers using their abilities to 
the fullest. Mr. Tomyn, M.L.A., outlined 
the need of teachers doing all possible for 
the furtherance of democratic principles. 
This was followed by a féw words of 
greeting by the Chairman of the. Divisional 
Board, Mr. M. Syniuga. Mr, D. Lutzak, 
reeve of M.D. of Eagle, delivered. his greet- 
ings by proxy. 

Resolutions committee elected consisted 
of Mr. Kelba, Miss Pozerniuk, Mr. Zuar; 
and Mr. Chrapko and Mr. Rostron were 
elected for the press committee. The au- 
diting committee consisted of Mr. My- 
skiw and Mr. Tymchuk. 

Mr. Hannochko, Inspector of Schools, 
closed the morning session with a short 
discussion on organization and adminis- 
tration. . 

The afternoon was largely taken up 
with a discussion, led by Mr. Hannochko, on 
curriculum problems. The present text-. 
books were criticised and their strong and 
weak points appraised. The time allowed 
for this part of the program was too 
short for all the material to be covered. 

There was an enjoyable evening with 
a banquet served by the ladies of Two 
Hills and a well-attended dance. The guest 
Mr. Powell, Inspector Sparby, 
and Mr. J. W. Barnett, General Secretary 
of the A.T.A., gave very inspiring and en- 
joyable addresses. 

The program Wednesday consisted of 
sectional meetings. In the elementary group, 


Mrs. Demko spoke on reading and Mr. 
Hohel chose arithmetic as his topic. Mr. 
L. Lesevich discussed Mathematics, and 


Mrs. Demchuk spoke on English in the in- 
termediate section. The high school sec- 
tion, presided over by Mr. D. Chrapko, 
consisted of two lectures, the first deliv- 
ered by Mr. Poohkay on Students’ Ac- 
tivities, and the second given by Mr. 
Teresio on high school Social Studies. The 
fore-noon was closed by our speaker, Mr. 
Powell, who spoke on Salaries, Pensions 
and Teacher-Training. 

The afternoon session consisted of ad- 
dresses by Mr..L. L. Kostash, and Mr. 
J. W. Barnett. After the resolutions and 
teachers’ problems were dealt with, the 
following officers were elected: President, 
Mr. N. Poohkay; Vice-President, Mr. D. 
Chrapko; Sec.-Treas., Mr. Wm. Teresio; and 
Provincial Councillors, Mr. Poohkay, Mr. 
Teresio, and Mr. Myskiw. The meeting 
closed with the singing of the National 


Anthem. 
The A.T.A. Magazitie 








| THREE MILE 
| BEND 


By Kerry Wood 


| “This is a happy volume by a 
| writer quite well known to 
| readers of Forest and Outdoors. 
Kerry Wood is not only an 
intelligent and experienced 
student of Nature, but he 
writes with an exuberant en- 
joyment of each episode that 
enters into his twenty chapter 
headings. The book has the 
same easy style as Mr. Wood’s 
series of radio broadcasts.’ 
—Forest and Outdoors. 


“If you haven’t read Three 
Mile Bend get it—and read 
it—and chuckle over it—and 
give it to your son to read, and 
your wife, and your grand- 
father. They’ll all like and all 
feel the better for having read 
it.’—Rod and Gun in Canada. 
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IF SAVING MEANS 


We DO Sell for Less 


Buy Your New Fall and Winter 
Outfit Here 


We outfit the entire Family from Head 
to Toe 


; for LADIES for MEN for Children | 
Coats Suits Coat: 

Fur Coats Coats ‘Suton 

Dresses Parkas Dresecs 

| Suits Underwear Hosi 
Sport Togs Sweaters eaery 

| illinery Socks Underwear 

Lingerie Gloves Play Togs 
siery or oves| School Togs 

Hosi Work Gl School T: 


| SHOES FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY | 


| 
| Be sure to visit our Bargain Basement 


Department Stores Ltd. > 





Edmonton Regina Vancouver 


| Christmas Plays 
for High School 


Production 


WHY THE CHIMES RANG 
Theme: A boy’s good deed. Char- 
acters: 2 boys, 1 man, 2 women, 7 
extras. Time: about 40 minutes. 
Scene: simple interior. Costumes: 
mediaeval. Special music. 

BABOUSCKA 
Theme: Legendary figure inspiring 
faith and good deeds. Characters: 1 
male, 5 females (or all women 
cast). Time: 80 minutes. Scene: 
Russian interior. Costumes: Russian 
peasants. 

CHRISTMAS AT HOME 
Theme: Impecunious but charming 
family overcomes difficulties of 
meeting Christmas in right spirit. 
A sentimental comedy. Characters: 
3 males, 4 females. Scene: Simple 
interior. Costumes: Modern. 


Books 40c each Royalty $5.00 


Send for FRENCH’S List of 
Christmas Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


PLAY PUBLISHERS 
480 University Ave., Toronto 

















TEACHERS 


Proficiency in commercial subjects is not 
only valuable from a teaching standpoint, 
but is useful also as a practical accom- 
plishment with many helpful applications. 
You can make excellent progress with 
one of our 


Correspondence Courses 


@ TYPEWRITING @ BOOKKEEPING 
@ SHORTHAND (Gregg or Pitman) 


Full Information Furnished Promptly on Request. 


HENDERSON 


SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 


509 8th AVENUE WEST CALGARY 


FREE TO SCIENCE TEACHERS 
IN ALBERTA 
Our annual catalogue No. C-2 (45-46) is just off the press 


—illustrates and describes laboratory apparatus and chemi- 
cals for the teaching of 


PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY and BIOLOGY 


If you have not yet received your copy please write us 
immediately, giving name and address of school in which 
you teach. 


Catalogue is free to teachers of science. 


In Eastern Canada 7275 St. Urbain St., Montreal 











